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Emmeline ; with some other Pieces. By Mary Brunton, Au- 
thor of Self-Controul and Discipline. * 8vo. Pp. 196. Man- 
ners and Miller, Edinburgh ;. and Murray, Albemarle Street, 
London. 1819. 


Ir has been well remarked, that the mixture of good and evil 
which we meet with in this life is not only wisely intended, 
but actually beneficial to us. One continued scene of either 
would frustrate the purposes of ourexistence. Nor is it atall 
evident, that misery by any means, predominates naturally so 
much as is supposed. If we subtract those troubles which, 
from folly and from vice, have befallen us, we shall probably 
subtract the greater part, certainly the most severe. Hence, 
tco, it would appear, that human nature itself is not so de- 
praved as some religionists delight to represent it. For the 
purpose of proving the effects of sovereign grace, they ima- 
gine man to be of himself entirely and completely corrupt, as 
if it were, in fact, any such mighty effort for the Creator of 
Archangels and Cherubim to change the dispositions of weak 
and resistless beings. However, that we are both free agents, 
and able to improve the talents. bestowed upon us, common 
sense, the test of all- truth, experimental or revealed, plainly 


declares. 


We were led into these reflections by perusing the life of. 


Mrs. Brunton. It is a pleasing and delightful picture, drawn 
by the hand of her surviving partner, who may well exclaim, 


Thad rather be the widower of such a wife, than share the wealth 


of many left behind. See first page of Preface, Vale! &c. It 
may also stimulate exertion, and encourage hope to know that 
Mrs, B. possessed, during her youth, scarcely any of those ad- 
vantages which parental care usually provides, At least this 


we deduce from the too short and very imperfect account given 
No 254, Vol. 56, July, 1819. Gg 
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of her youth. This brevity is the more blameable, because 
Dr. B. had it in his power to be more minute. And to dwell 
on that part of her life, whilst it would have been most useful 
to the world, would have been the least painful of his recollec- 
tions. For, as effects are not without their adequate cause, to 
have known more distinctly by what means abilities and virtues 
such as Mrs. B. possessed, were obtained, is surely desirable. 
The following, however, is all that is said. 


«© Mary Balfour was the only daughter of Colonel Thomas Bal- 
four, of Elwick, a cadet of one of the most respectable families in 
the county of Orkney. Her mother was Frances Ligonier, only 
daughter of Colonel Ligonier, of the 13th Dragoons, : 

‘* Mary was born in the Island of Burra, in Orkney, Ist Novem- 
ber, 1778. Her early education was not conducted on any regular 
plan. Her father, himself a man of extraordinary talents and ac- 
quirements, had little leisure for superintending it, and was very often 
necessarily absent from his family. Her mother had early been left 
an orphan to the care of her uncle, Field Marshal the Earl of Ligo- 
nier ; and had been trained rather to the accomplishments which 
adorn a court, than to those which are useful in domestic life. She 
was, however, a person of great natural acuteness, and of very lively 
wit ; and her conversation, original, though desultory, had no doubt 
considerable influence in rousing her daughter’s mind. She was assi- 
duous, too, in conveying the accomplishments which she herself re- 
tained ; and Mary became, under her mother’s care, a considerable 
proficient in music, and an excellent French and Italian scholar. 
From these languages she was much accustomed to translate ; and 
there is no other habit of her early life which tends, in any degree, 
to account for the great facility and correctness with which her sub- 
sequent compositions were written, 

** When she passed the bounds of mere childhood, the defects 
under which her early education must otherwise have !aboured, were 
remedied partly by a short residence at school in Edinburgh, and still 
more by the affectionate care of her father’s sisters, of whose kind- 
ness she entertained, through life, the most grateful recollection. But 
as a great part of her training was still left te herself, her love for 
reading spent itself on poetry and fiction. They helped to people 
for her that world of her own, which the day-dreams of youth called 
up in her solitude. 

‘« Ata very early age, the charge of her father’s household de- 
volved upon her ; and the details of housekeeping in Orkney are of 
so exhausting a kind, that, from her sixteenth to her twentieth year, 
she could have had very little leisure for self-improvement. 

«* About this time Viscountess Wentworth, (who had formerly 
been the wife of Mrs. Balfour’s brother, the second Ear] Ligonier,) 
proposed that Mary, her god-daughter, should reside with ber in Lon- 
don. What influence this alteration might have had on her after 
life, is left to be matter of conjecture. She preferred the quiet and 
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privacy of a scotch parsonage. We were married in her twentieth 
year, and went to reside at Bolton, near Haddington.” 


These few words contain all that we are to know of that 
eventful period of life. The remainder of the memoir is 
equally defective. It appears that she was twenty years a wife, 
and died in childbed, December 19, 1818. But whether she 
had ever lain in before, whether she left any children behind, 
or whether her first pregnancy was fatal, we-must try to guess 
as well as we may. She had what is not uncommon, a certain 
presentiment of death. 


“* TO MRS. BALFOUR. 


‘* Frankfield, Oct. 22, 1818. 

«* * * Tf it please Almighty God to spare my infant's life and 
my own, I trust I am ‘‘ made of sterner stuff,” than to shrink from 
afew hours of any pain which nature can support. I suppose the 
trial will be made about three weeks hence. I hope not sooner ; for 
even then I shall scarcely be ready. Ready! dol say! What time 
would be necessary to prepare me for the change which I must pro- 
bably then undergo! But there is ONE with whom one day is as a 
thousand years! When I spoke of preparation, I merely meant that 
Thad not ‘ set my house in order.’ 

“T wish, my dear Mary, that some of you would write to me very 
circumstantially about aunt Craigie ; and soon, lest the letter be too 
late for me. If I am to be removed, I cannot regret that she is so 
soon to follow. But what aloss will she be to every member of your 
circle! Where is there a being, within the sphere of her influence, 
who does not owe to her many acts of kindness? It grieves me es- 
pecially to think of her excellent sister, whose kind heart will feel 
her privation most deeply. Remember me most affectionately to them 
both, especially to aunt Mary, who was the first love of my heart— 
who was the first person whom I recollect as showing me kindness— 
and who, since the time when I remember her singing to sooth me, 
till this moment of my sending her my blessing and farewell, has 
hever ceased to be kind and dear to me. 

‘€ May God bless my dear William and you, in your family and 
in all your concerns; but chiefly in that great concern of making 
your conduct in this life a preparation for abetter. I shall not write 
again. My husband will.—— 





_Her anticipations, however, had been only too well-founded. After 
giving birth to a still-born son, on the 7th of December, and recover- 
ing, for a few days, with a rapidity beyond the hope of her medical 
friends, she was attacked with fever. It advanced with fatal violence, 
: it closed her earthly life, on the morning of Saturday, December 
9, 1818.” 


The whole of the interval between these two extracts is 
G g2 
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filled up with letters chiefly relative to her two works entitled 
SELF-ConTrRouL and Discipiing, to which the public have 
long ago given very general and well-deserved approbation. 
Mrs. Brunton seems to have possessed a mind unusually ca- 
pacions. ‘The whole train of incidents contained in these two 
novels seem to have been conceived, contemplated, arranged, 
and committed to paper, without any intermediate plan, drawn 
up, altered, and corrected. The strength of mind requisite 
for such an effort can be appreciated properly only by those 
who have themselves attempted composition. ‘Then, what is 
above all praise, and what may be easily copied by many who 
could never attain much mental powers, she was thoroughly 
devout and pious. Let it not be supposed, however, that she 
was one of those female fanatics with which this christian 
world is now so pestered, forsaking every duty of life to trum- 
pet themselves by teaching others theirs. Mrs. B. broke not 
through the bounds which providence has placed round her 
sex, and whilst she was herself not only thoroughly religious, 
but unusually able, she left parochial and ministerial offices to 
her husband. That those who have already adopted an oppo- 
site mode of conduct, have far too much spiritual pride to be 
corrected by any admonition of ours, we are well aware. But, 
perhaps a little reflection on this point may induce others not 
to begin so absurd and improper a practice. ‘They will find 
that the wisest and best of their own sex have always refrained 
from it, and that the wisest and best of ours have as generally 
reprehended it. But, thus endowed with strength of mind, and 
religious principles, Mrs. B. seems to have passed the twenty 
years of her married life, with a degree of comfort and re- 
spectability, which was continually increasing. For her time 
was neither idly nor frivolously employed. During even the 
last period of her days, she was projecting another novel, of 
which a fragment remains, entitled EMELINE. ‘This frag- 
ment conveys so excellent a lesson, and one so necessary to be 
impressed upon the sons and daughters of pleasure, that we 
sincerely wish it had been finished. The scene opens with 
the marriage of Emmeline, divorced from her husband, with 
her seducer, De Clifford. And they set off for one of his seats 
where they were to reside in future. They are represented as 
sincerely attached to each other, and as possessing every Te 
quisite for happiness which could well be imagined. ‘Then 
Mrs. Brunton has, with great truth and skill, shewn how, under 
these favorable circumstances, the knowledge of conscious 
guilt has the power of embittering every accident, of disap- 
pointing reasonable hopes, and of perverting comforts to Vex~ 
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ation, and love to recrimination. ‘The meeting between Mrs. 
Villiers, a respectable neighbour, and the guilty Emmeline, are 
excellently pourtrayed in the following passage. 


«© One day as Emmeline was making her usual pause of melan- 
choly survey, she observed one of the little Villierses climbing among 
the boughs which had thus invited him to trespass. The boy per- 
ceiving at last, that he was observed, stopped, and seemed to think of 
retreating ; then stimulated, perhaps, equally’ by the approving 
smile of De Clifford, and the alarm of Emmeline, he proceeded 
fearlessly. He had nearly gained the top, and was casting down a 
triumphant glance on the spectators of his achievement, when a _ hol- 
low branch to which he had trusted, gave way, and he fell to the 
ground. Emmeline, shrieking, hid her eyes, and listened, during a 
time that seemed lengthened ten-fold, to the rustling of the twigs, 
the rebound on the branches, the heavy sound with which all was 
closed. She felt the very whirl of the air, the vibration of the ground 
on which she stood, but she had not courage to look where, close to 
her foot, the child had fallen. 

“ De Clifford, who, attempting to save him, had somewhat broken 
his fall, raised him, and found him insensible. _His first thought was 
to carry him in his arms to Euston Hall ; but fearing to injure him 
by removal, he laid him down upon Emmeline’s lap, and ran to pro- 
cure such medical aid as the village could afford. 

‘‘ Emmeline, trembling and in tears, continued to chafe the child's 
cold hands, now fancying signs of returning life, and now fearing 
that all was over. Some of her domestics soon came to her assistance, 
but she would not resign her charge ; and when the surgeon arrived 
and directed the removal of his patient to the house, Emmeline con- 
tinued to watch by the bed-side of the little sufferer, and to perform, 
with her own hands, every service which his state required. Though 
her delicate frame could ill support alarm or fatigue, she refused 
to seek rest or refreshment. ‘My own children,’ she thought, 
ee into tears, ‘ may need astranger’s care.’ I will not leave 

im ! 

“Meanwhile Sir Sidney humanely undertook the office of convey- 
ing tidings of the accident to the child’s parents ; and the moment he 
obtained the surgeon's opinion that the injuries were not mortal, he 
departed on his painful errand. . 

“Emmeline continued to watch by her little patient, as he still 
lay ina heavy stupor, tillshe beard the carriage return, and was told 
that Mrs. Villiers was alighting from it. Then Emmeline started, 

and her breath came quick. She remembered how decidedly Mrs. 
Villiers had avoided her, She felt that only circumstances of over- 
powering force had brought the irreproachable Mrs. Villiers to Eus- 
‘on; and, even in her own house, the unhappy Emmeline shrunk 
Under a sense that her presence would be deemed intrusive. 

“Yet an indistinct wish crossed her mind, tbat Mrs. Villiers should 
know how she had been employed ;—should know, that she owed 
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406 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


something to this poor despised being, whose very presence was de. 
gradation. Without perceiving her own motive, she busied herself 
again about the child, and hesitated whether to go or to remain, till 
Mrs. Villiers entered the room. Then Emmeline timidly drew back, 
and wished herself away. But Mrs. Villiers could now send no 
glance to daunt or to encourage Emmeline. Her straining eyes were 
fixed on one object alone. ‘ Harry ! my dear Harry !’ was all that 
her ashy lips could utter, as she pressed them a thousand times to the 
face of her senseless child. 

‘¢ The surgeon endeavoured tocomfort her with assurances that bis 
patient had suffered no fracture, nor any other outward injury, but he 
was obliged to confess that, in the present state of things, it was im- 
possible to ascertain the extent of the danger ; and even that the 
event might for days remain doubtful. ‘ God's will be done!’ the 
mother tried to say, but the words were almost lost to human ear. 

«¢ Mr. Villiers, who had been from home when the news of his 
misfortune was brought, now arrived ; and Emmeline stole unnoticed 
from the room. Nor, during the day and night which elapsed before 
the child could be removed, did she venture to intrude upon Mrs. 
Villiers, though every attention which politeness could suggest was 
bestowed upon the unwilling visitor. 

‘* Nor was it politeness alone that dictated those attentions, Em- 
meline’s heart was in them all. While useful to the virtuous Mrs. 
Villiers, Emmeline felt for the moment as if restored to her better 
self,—as if she could once more claim faint affinity with the worthier 
part of womankind. Her spirits rose ; she endeavoured to persuade 
herself that she had now obtained a certain introduction to the notice 
of Mrs. Villiers ; and she already anticipated, as its happy conse- 
quence, the restoration of her intercourse with Lady De Clifford and 
Mary, the most respected and beloved of her friends. ‘ And you, 
dear de Clifford,’ she thought, as she looked at her husband, ‘ will 
again be happy in a home peopled with those you love ; your noble 
spirit will no longer be galled by seeing your wife despised and re- 
nounced by all human kind; and then, perhaps, your poor Emme- 
line will seem less unworthy to be treated and trusted like a friend.’ 

** Mrs. Villiers's involuntary visit, however, drew to a close. The 
child was pronounced out of danger, and permission was given for his 
removal. With a beating heart, Emmeline saw the preparations for 
the departure of her guests. At first she thought herself sure that 
Mrs, Villiers could not go without thanking her in person for her at- 
tentions, and turned to her glass with a wish to render her appeat- 
ance as prepossessing as she could ; drew closer the covering on her 
bosom, and arranged her head-dress to an air of grave simplicity. The 
only ornament of her attire she laid aside, herself unconscious why 
she did so. It was De Clifford’s picture, which hung round her neck, 
and she herself knew not that she shrunk from reminding Mrs. Vil- 
liers of her connection with De Clifford. 

‘© She every moment expected to hear her announced; but the 
moments passed and brought no visitor. She began to wonder whe 
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ther it were possible that Mrs. Villiers could depart without seeing 
her, and then to fear that it wascertain. She began to doubt whe- 
ther she ought not, in politeness, to have sought the company of her 
guest, and hesitated whether she should not yet present herself be- 
fore Mrs, Villiers ; but some remains of pride, that incurable disease 
of the human soul, which not even anguish, remorse, and disgrace 
can eradicate, forbade her to hazard a repulse. 

«« The carriage which was to convey the invalid home, drove up 
to the door, and tears of disappointment and mortification had filled 
Emmeline’s eyes, when Mrs. Villiers at last requésted admission. The 
glow of joy and of timidity brightening in her delicate cheek, Em- 
meline hastily advanced to receive her welcome visitor ; and, as she 
stood before her guest, trembling, yet glad ;—embarrassed, yet 
graceful—the forgotten tear still glittering under her long dark eye- 
lashhes—her siender form bending somewhat forward, half in cour- 
tesy, half in habitual dejection,—Mrs. Villiers gazed on her with a 
compassion that rose even to pain. ‘ Lovely, miserable thing,’ she 
thought, ‘ must thou, so formed to adorn virtue, charm only to dis- 


guise the deformity of vice! Yet, such as thou art, except those’ 


charms, might I have been, had not the providence and grace of Him 
whom thou kKnowest not, preserved me! Unhappy victim of a sen- 
tence wise as it is terrible! But the nobler the victim, the more so- 
lemn the warning! J must not help thee to hide the brand that 
warns others from thy crime and thy punishment !’ 

‘‘ No trace of severity or of scorn, appeared in her manner ; for 
her's was the spirit that ‘ rejoiceth not in iniquity,’ but regards it as 
the foul spot of pestilence, loathsome indeed, but deadly too. The 
majesty of independence and virtue was so softened in her mind and 
voice by christian compassion, that Emmeline was irresistibly won to 
love, as well as to respect, and felt almost re-assured and happy. 

‘“« Mrs. Villiers had thanked her gracefully, nay warmly, for her 
hospitalities ; she had bid her a gentle, almost a kind farewell ; she 
had turned to go, and was already disappearing, before Emmeline ob- 
served that not a hint had been dropped of their future intercourse. 
She made one quick gesture, as if to follow her guest, then witha 
bitter sigh sunk back into her seat. ‘It is all over !’ she said. ‘ From 
equal as from friend, I am banished forever! Oh, De Clifford, what 
have I not sacrificed for you !'” 


We could wish this fragment were deeply impressed on the 
minds of our fashionable brides ; and if they would but them- 
selves recollect the contempt and scorn with which the adul- 
tress, however titled and exalted, is ever regarded, they would 
shudder at a crime so terrible. 

Thus, then, we close our review of Mrs. B.’s Life—of one 
who has shewn us, inthe middle ranks of life, what human 
nature is capable of when aided by religion—of one whose 
writings and whose example we may safely recommend to the 
Study and imitation of all her sex. 


407 
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Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and the Natural History of 
Man, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons. By W., 
Lawrence, F. R.S. Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the 
College, Assistant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
Surgeon to Bridewell and Bethlem Hospitals, and to the 
London Infirmary for Diseases of the Eye. With Twelve 
Engravings. 8vo. Pp. 579. Callow, Princes Street, London, 
1819. 

(Continued from p. 323.) 


Arter the manuscript of our first review of these Lectures 
had gone to the printer’s, we were informed that their author 
had been induced, by a general manifestation of public indig- 
nation, to suppress them. The information gave us cordial sa- 
tisfaction. And we shall not affect to lament, in the cant of 
vapid liberality, that science has suffered by the loss. Wil- 
lingly acknowledging the anatomical talents of Mr. L. it can- 
not be pretended that he stands alone. The British school of 
surgery is too extensive, too well instructed, too thoroughly 
grounded in all the acquirements of modern improvement, to 
be extinguished, or even injured, by individual failure. But it 
would have given us still greater satisfaction to have learnt that 
these atheistical lectures were not to be repeated, that the rising 
generation were not to be poisoned by the irreligious sarcasms, 
and antichristian insinuations of their teacher. Itis the evi- 
dent, undeniable duty of those who appoint the Lecturer at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, to provide against so great an enor- 
mity, and we trust that no motives of friendship or connection, 
or meretricious liberality, will prevent or embarrass the exercise 
of sosacred a duty. However. painful the exertion may be, 
yet let it be recollected, that on that exertion the eternal wel- 
fare of thousands depends. The question is most momentous. 
It is not whether A should be preferred to B, but Christ to 
Belial. 

We shall offer no apology for expressing ourselves thus 
strongly, because we are certain that no personal motives in- 
fluence our opinion. Not only is Mr. L. himself completely 
a stranger to us, but those who might succeed him. We have 
not the slightest wish or interest in the business, religion and 
good morals being secured ; and we appeal to the uniform sen- 
timents expressed in the pages of the ANTIJAcoBIN Review, 
for nearly thirty years, on a subject of so much national im- 
portance. We trust, nay we are convinced, that the public 
at large would expect such conduct from us, opposition to Ja- 
cobinical principles being the original cause of its institution. 
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The mest prominent subjects which these Lectures afford 
for examination is the doctrine of Materialism. And, however 
abstruse the discussion must be, still we cannot but bring it 
before our readers, yet promising to be as plain as the case will 
admit. ‘The substance of Mr. Lawrence’s reasunings may be 
given in his own words. 


‘¢ But there would be little inducement to compare together the 
various animal structures, to follow any apparatus through the whole 
animal series, unless the structure were a measure and criterion of the 
function. Just in the same proportion as organization is reduced, life 
isreduced ; exactly as the organic parts are diminished in number and 
simplified, the vital phenomena become fewer and more simple ; and 
each function ends, when the respective organ ceases. This is true 
throughout zoology ; there is no exception in behalf of any vital 
manifestations. 

2. ‘* The same kinds of facts, the same reasoning, the same sort of 
evidence altogether, which shew digestion to be the function of the 
alimentary canal, motion of the muscles, the various secretions of 
respective glands, prove that sensation, perception, memory, judg- 
ment, reasoning, thought, in a word, all the manifestations called 
mental or intellectual, are the animal functions of their appropriate 
organic apparatus, the central organ of the nervous system. No diffi- 
culty nor obscurity belongs to the latter case, which does not equally 
affect all the former instances ; no kind of evidence connects the livin 
processes with the material instruments in the one, which does not 
apply just as clearly and forcibly to the other. 

3. ‘* Shall I be told that thought is inconsistent with matter ; that 
we cannot conceive how medullary substance can perceive, remember, 
judge, reason? I acknowledge that we are entirely ignorant how the 
parts of the brain accomplish these purposes—as we are how the liver 
secretes bile, how the muscles contract, or how any other living pur- 
pose is effected :---as we are how heavy bodies are attracted to the 
earth, how iron is drawn to the magnet, or how two salts decompose 
each other. Experience is in all cases our sole, if not sufficient in- 
itructress ; and the constant conjunction of phenomena, as exhibited 

inher lessons, is the sole ground for affirming a necessary connexion 
between them, If we go beyond this, and come to enquire the 
manner how, the mechanism by which these things are effected, we 
shall find every thing around us equally mysterious, equally incom- 
prehensible :—from the stone, which falls to the earth, to the comet 
traversing the heavens :—from the thread attracted by. amber or 
ealing-wax, to the revolutions of planets in their orbits ;—from the 
formation of a maggot in putrid flesh, or a mite in cheese, to the pro- 
duction of a Newron or a FRANKLIN. 
_ 4. “Tn opposition to these views it has been contended, that thought 
snot an act of the brain, but of an immaterial substance, residing in 
connected withit. This large and curious structure, which, in 
‘he human subject, receives one-fifth of all the blood sent out from 
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the heart, which is so peculiarly and delicately organised, nicely en- 
veloped in successive membranes, and securely lodged in a solid bony 
case, is left almost without an office, being barely allowed to be capa- 
ble of sensation. It has, indeed, the easiest lot in the animal econo- 
my ; it is better fed, clothed, and lodged than any other part, and 
has less todo. But its office, only one remove above a sinecure—is 
not a very honourable one : it is a kind of porter, intrusted to open 
the door, and introduce new comers to the master of the house, who 
takes on himself the entire charge of receiving, entertaining, and em- 
ploying them.” 


Now here are hard words used, rather to confound the stu- 
dent than clear his ideas. It is said, gust in the same propor- 
tion as organization is reduced, life is reduced, which is by no 
means the case. A worm is far more vivacious than a man, 
and the Hydra Viridis, a carnivorous insect, than both. Yet 
the last consists of little more than tentacula and a stomach, 
Perhaps a steady attention to the phenomena of this insect 
would prove a complete answer to Mr. L.’s laboured deductions, 
For this is his plea, that life is the result of structure ; as the 
organic parts are diminished in number, and simplified, the 
vital phenomena become fewer and more simple, &c. as above. 
Hence, as these vital parts become more complicated, and a 
structure more curious and intricate is evolved, superior mani- 
festations arise, and life of an higher order is the result. But 
with respect to animal life, the only life acknowledged by Mr. 
L., we would ask which being possesses that in greater perfec- 
tion, one that is killed by division, or that which multiplies 
itself thereby ? 

Here let us warn the sceptic against dwelling on mental 
functions. That would bea petitio principii. For we contend 
against him that these mental functions are superinduced on 
animal organization by the addition of another principle. In 
other words, of two species of men which would be the most 
perfect, that which ceased to exist on decapitation, or that 
which, reproducing the head in due time after the operation, 
walked away? ‘The answer is self-evident. Nor to a person 
actually free from bigotry and prejudice (see p. 106) is the 
conclusion less evident, that animal life only being considered, 
the hydra is far more perfect than man. 

That our readers may fully comprehend this comparison, 
we must inform them, that the Hydra Viridis of Linneus, % 
Polype, however minute, deserves the title of animal, as much 
as any other terrestrial being. It consists of a long tubular 
body, furnished with eight or ten arms. With these it seize 
its prey, small worms and other water insects, drags them ' 
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its mouth, and, in spite of their struggles, forces them down, 
like the Boa Constrictor of the East. It propagates its species 
without the assistance of a stranger, producing its young from 
its side, which adhere for a certain time, and when perfect, 
separate and fall off. Onthe approach of danger, it contracts 
itself into a minute green spot, and thus remains concealed. 
But, if cut into pieces, each piece will, in a few days, put forth 
what is wanting; the head will furnish itself with a tail, 
the tail as quickly provide a head. 


Fertilis, et damnis dives ab ipsa suis. 


And we contend that the materialist is bound to allow this in- 
sect, despicable as it really is, to be the most perfect animal 
yet discovered. It is an independent, self-productive, and 
self-existent being ! ! ! 

Thus completely falls to the ground the first paragraph 
quoted above. The next may be regarded as falling with it, 
since Mr. L. himself tells us, that the same kind of facts— 
the same reasoning, &c. &c. prove his other deductions. 

But a subject so serious we would treat seriously. In all 
questions discussed among men, the jugulum cause of each 
should be fairly exposed and examined. A comparison of 
these will frequently satisfy the impartial on which side truth 
is to be expected. For in many complete satisfaction is not to 
be found. In the present case the materialist makes the igno- 
rance of his adversary respecting immaterial existences, and 
the possibility of their action or connection. with matter, the 
jugulum cause. ‘The immaterialist, on the contrary, urges the 
actual impossibility of matter producing mental operations. 
Now, it must be allowed that what we know not, nor can ac- 
count for, may yet be true. This is proved by every successive 
discovery. Compare, for instance, the phlogistic system of 
chemistry, and its principle of levity, as taught by Dr. Priest- 
ley, with the present improved state of that science, and let us 
suppose a philosopher of that day arguing in support of the 
prevalent system by these argumenta ad ignorantiam of. his 
opponents. Equally inconclusive must be considered argu- 
ments similarly constructed, when urged by the materialist. 
For matter we have always at hand. We may torture it a thou- 
sand ways, examine it under every appearance, vary all its com- 
binations, reduce it to its first principles, bestow upon it shape 
and colour and motion. Still matter inert, matter it remains. 
Not so with immaterial substance, which, supposing its exist- 
ence, does, from its very nature, elude our search. This we 
pretend to discover only by its operations, and which, arguing 
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as natural philosophers only, we imagine to exist from obsery- 
ing certain phenomena that CANNoT arise from any modifica- 
tion of matter. ‘This, then, is with us the jugulum causa, 
and this proved our conclusion is good. 

Now Mr. L., in the second paragraph, beginning, The same 
facts, &c. urges that thought, memory, &c. result from the 
brain, as digestion results from the alimentary canal, and that 
no kind of evidence connects the living processes with the 
material instruments in the one, which does not apply just as 
clearly and forcibly in the other. Let us see how this analogy 
holds. Digestion is performed in the alimentary canal by the 
chymical action of certain fluids, and the mechanieal action 
of certain muscles. The whole process is involuntary, and 
can neither be set agoing, nor suspended by the volition of the 
animal; yet, by the intervention of chemical preparations and 
artificial motion, it may be hastened or retarded, or even alto- 
gether prevented. It is an action purely material. On the 
contrary, in reasoning, no mechanical or chemical action can be 
discovered. It does not appear that any particles of the brain 
move during the operation. And we must warn our readers, 
that in examining this delicate question, the rule de non appa- 
rentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio, must be strictly ob- 
served. Well, then, there is in reasoning no chemical action 
nor result, no mechanical movement nor effect. The nicest 
examination can detect no difference in the brains of the most 
laborious, and the acutest metaphysician, and of the dull, plod- 
ding ploughman. But Mr. L. subsequently says, that as we 
know not how the liver secretes bile, yet we allow the fact; 
so our ignorance how the brain produces thought or reasoning, 
is no proof that medullary substance, cannot judge, reason, &c. 
Now this is an unfairstatement. The enquiry is not concern- 
ing the how 70 was, but the fact. We know, from observation, 
that the liver does secrete bile, and Mr. L. would prove the 
fact to his pupils, not by metaphysical reasoning, but by in- 
spection. If it can be proved, in the same manner, that the 
brain thinks, we should not object, in that case more than the 
other, the how. But in the most important and most nume- 
rous mental operations, such as remembering, comparing, rea- 
soning, reflecting, &c. &c. the medullary substance appears to 
be entirely quiescent ; and, to use Mr. L.’s own words, expe- 
rience in all these cases our sole, if not sufficient instructress. 
Nay, it is notorious that these actions are best carried on in the 
absence of every material or chemical affection. 

Thus the whole of Mr. L.’s third paragraph proceeds on 4 
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false assumption, and is, therefore, wholly illogical. The fact, 
and not the modus operandi, is in dispute. 

But his argument is capable of a complete reduciio ad ab- 
surdum. ‘The products of the liver, and its secretions of saits 
decomposing one another, and of all other material mixtures, 
are matter variously modified. Let particles of matter infringe 
on each other in every direction, let fibres vibrate, fluids absorb 
or secrete, be compounded or resolved, still nothing is created. 
Many changes may occur, but nothing more. Chalk may 
form in the joints, and gravel in the bladder, but these have 
been first received into the mouth, and, like the debris of rocks 
hurried on by the torrent, have circulated through the frame, 
until their progress has been stopped by some cause, as bodily 
rest, or mechanical obstruction. It is plain, that in all or any 
such processes, matter,can never lose its peculiar properties, 
extent, and impenetrability. What, then, are thoughts? Are 
they material particles flying about the sensorium? Do they 
varyin size? Is the thought of St. Paul’s cupola larger than 
that of a pea? May a thought becleftintwo? All! these 
questions a materialist is bound to resolve. No doubt we shall 
at last discover a mode of catching thoughts, as the Norfolk 
farmers do turnip flies. , 

Again—as matter is necessarily subject to the laws of mat- 
ter, the thinking substance must be extended and divisible, 
these being indestructible qualities of matter. Such extended 
matter must, of course, be divided with the object perceived, 
and the latter be spread mechanically over the other. There- 
fore one part perceives the top, another the middle, a third the 
bottom, but none the whole. As these several sensations meet 
no where in one point, they cannot be compared together. 

But if the sensorium be an indivisible point of matter, how 
can it perceive that which is indivisible ? that is, take notice, at 
the same instant, of all the distinct parts of any extended ob- 
ject. Or if the sensorium be an extended substance, consisting 
of many parts, one without another, yet all concurring in the 
same sensation, then must every one of these points respec- 
tively perceive a part or point of the object, or else the whole 
is perceived by each point, and then there would be as many 
perceptions of the same object as points of the sensorium. 
In short, this hypothesis affords consequences so contradictory 
and absurd, that it must be given up by an unprejudiced rea- 
soner. It is untenable and indefensible, if the common rules 
of logic be observed. And with respect to Mr. L.’s fourth 
paragraph, it is a silly tirade at the best, and how he applies it 
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as an objection to those who suppose the brain to be the in- 
strument and residence of the mind, is utterly inconceivable, 

In his subsequent pages Mr. L. falls into the very error 
which he stigmatizes in the third paragraph above quoted from 
him. He presses his opponents with the argumentum ad igno- 
rantiam, and because they cannot fix the moment when the 
mind takes possession of its new habitation in the infant, con- 
siders that a sufficient proof that no mind exists. Nor does he 
hesitate to misrepresent their opinions. In p. 110, he writes, 
“‘ It is admitted that an idiot with a mal-formed brain has no 
mind, that the sagacious dog and half-reasoning elephant do 
not require any thing superadded to their brains.” But all this 
is not admitted, nor asserted by the immaterialists. The idiot, 
as the blind, are possessed of mind, although one cannot see, 
nor the other reason ; and to beasts we allow an immaterial 
principle on the same grounds of natural philosophy as we 
claim it ourselves. So afterwards we have,—‘ Who knows 
the capabilities of matter so perfectly as to be able to say, that 
it can see, hear, smell, taste, feel, but cannot possibly reflect, 
imagine, judge?” One might fancy that here a little light 
broke through the material gloom of Mr. L.’s pericranium. 
He seems to have felt that reflection has nothing to do with 
matter, and if he had either acquainted himself with the opi- 
nions of his opponents, or fairly represented them, (he must 
choose for himself) he would not have made them assert, that 
matter smells or feels. That matter is concerned in conveying 
sensations to the mind they allow, but profess themselves 
as ignorant of the how, as Mr. L. does in the liver case. In 
cases, too, of mental derangement, Mr. L. has chosen to ridi- 
cule moral treatment as promoting a cure; and in his own 
words suitably enough, if mind be nothing but matter. Yet, 
since very many cases have been cured by moral treatment 
only, the argument rebounds against himself. He is pros- 
trated by the recoil of his own blunderbuss. Whoever impar- 
tially studies the history of mental disease, will acknowledge 
that some require medical, and others moral treatment, the 
necessary result of a system compounded of mind and mat- | 
ter. 

We have already shewn, from our Lecturer himself, that dit- 
ficulties are not absurdities, and therefore that these are no 
objection to the immaterialist. Pneumatology is not yet 4 
science, and perhaps in this world never can be. Yet will the 
following brief and simple statement sufficiently account for 
many phenomena, and give a satisfactory solution of Mr. L. s 
great case, the subordinate abilities of different races of 
man. 
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It is supposed, then, that an immaterial substance called 
mind, is connected with the brain by some as yet undiscovered 
mode, that it performs many operations by means of the 
brain as an instrument, and many others without any aid or 
assistance therefrom. Hence, if all minds were of equal 
powers, a gratuitous supposition by the bye, yet those which 
were connected with defective or inferior instruments would 
appear themselves defective and inferior, and if certain races 
of men have brains of less perfect developement than others, 
their mental faculties must necessarily appear less perfect in a 
similar proportion. Individuals may be depressed in the scale 
of ratiocination by the same cause, or affected by external 
accident, or internal disease. As the works of chronometers 
being of different degrees of perfection, even if all were set 
inmotion by springs equally good and alike tempered, will 
therefore vary and exhibit time differently, so, if equal minds 
reside in brains imperfect in various degrees, the result would 
be those varieties of intellect which obtain among us. 

Our limits permit us not to enter farther into the question, 
and we must defer until the following month our examination 
of the anatomical part of these lectures, which give a very 
unexpected and curious testimony in corroboration of a 
prophecy contained in the Pentateuch, which infidels have 
hitherto ridiculed, and christians endeavoured to subvert ; 
but which Mr. Lawrence has anatomically proved to be a 
necessary and indefeasible consequence. In the mean time 
let this be duly considered, that matter can produce nothing. 
ltis only capable of various modifications. This is an axiom 
to which materialists must accede. Therefore, thought, 
reasoning, reflection, and volition, can be only particles of 
matter. Q. E. A. 

Our readers will perceive that we have treated this subject 
on the principles of pure metaphysics, without calling in the 
uid of revelation. We shall therefore conclude, by observing, 
that the immateriality of mind, generally denominated 
THE SOUL, is thereby fully established, and its immortality 
levealed. This immortality is a gift. For what has a beginning 
must naturally have an end. It isa gift not bestowed on the 
‘umb part of the creation, whose immaterial principle, usually 
trmed insTINcT, perishes with them. And we think, by a 
‘eady attention to these data, combined with the light of 
evelation, sufficient knowledge respecting the soul may be 
btained to assure us of a future life. More than this is not 


‘ecessary in this world, and, therefore, we presume it is not 
granted, 
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A Letter addressed to the Rev. Wiltam Marsh, Vicar of Si. 
Peter’s, Colchester, on the nature and tendency of certain 
religious principles, frequently, but improperly, denominated 
Evangelical. By the Rev. E. J. Burrow, A. M. Minister 
of Hampstead Chapel, and late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. Third Edition: 8vo. Pp. 80. Rivington, St. 
Paul’s Church Yard, and No. 3, Waterloo Place, London, 


1819. 
A Second Letter, &c. : 


Remarks upon the Review which appeared in the Christian Ob- 
server, for March, 1819, of the Rev. E. J. Burrow’s First 
Letter to the Rev. W. Marsh: with Facts (in answer to the 
Reviewer’s Call for them) Illustrative of the pernicious ten- 
tendency of the principles mistermed Evangelical. By the 
Rev. T. U. Stoney, A. M. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, and No. 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. London, 


1819. 


WE have already observed, that our delay in noticing the first 
of these letters, arose from the expectation of an answer. We 
have since learnt that Mr. Marsh says his friends have advised 
him not to answer it. The advice was most excellent; so, 
when a coward receives a challenge, he generally takes his 
friends’ advice not to fight. Nodoubt, as the Vicar of St. Pe- 
ter’s read each successive page, he found his polemical cou- 
rage, like Bob Acres, in his journey to Bath, oozing away very 
fast. We trust, however, as he has found these letters unan-_ 
swerable, that he will be guided by the conviction thus brought 
home to him, and give up the propagation of tenets which are 
thus proved to form characters very different from the gentle- 
ness, the humility, the charity which should distinguish the 
christian. Yet to uphold the courage of the party, the Chris- 
tian Observer steps forward to fight the battle for Mr. Marsh, 
but has met with his match, too, in the Rev. Mr. Stoney. In 
the mean time, Mr. Burrow, receiving no answer to the first, 
publishes a second Letter to the Vicar, who, we understand, 
has retired into Ireland for atime, that, ere he returns, these 
puzzling truths may be forgotten. We shall give a brief ac- 
count, and a few reflections on each of these publications. 
Mr. Burrow’s first letter embraces the two subjects follow- 
ing :—What is meant by the word World in Scripture, when * 
is said, Be ye not conformed to the world, and in similar pas 
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sages. 2dly. Is the Church of England Calvinistic ? On the 
jatter subject we have lately been so diffuse, that we shall only 
say here, that Mr. Burrow has made the negative as clear as his 
limits would alfow. ‘To those who wish to see the subject 
shortly summed up in elegant language, we recommend this 
part of his first letter in particular. 

The other question is more novel, and deservés peculiar no- 
tice at this moment, when the prevalence of puritanical notions 
have produced too visibly among us that gloomy austerity 
which marked the fanatics of the seventeenth century, and de- 
luged the country with the bleod of the good, the venerable, 
and the great. 

Now it appears that Mr. Marsh has diligently circulated in 
Colchester, a manuscript entitled * Plain reasons for Noncon- 
formity to the world.” These reasons are supported by those 
texts of scripture in which that word occurs. And, as Mr. 
B. truly observes, the whole argument will therefore depend on 
the right interpretation of this word,-we will endeavour to 
present our readers with as intelligible an abstract of Mr. B.'s 
explanation as possible. 


‘* Having the foregoing canons of interpretation impressed upon 
my mind, and feeling assured that no one could deny their intrinsic 
value, who duly considers the immense responsibility which rests on 
him who undertakes to expound the phraseology of Scripture,—what 
was my surprize at finding that John xvii. ver. 16, was the passage 
chosen as the text or foundation of the whole doctrine of noncon- 
formity wath the world ; that is,—if I understand rightly the scope and 
subsequent explanation of the ‘ Plain Reasons,'—a total abstraction 
from all society, but that which holds the same modification of reli- 
gious principles ; and an entire abjuration of all those amusements 
which are denominated usually, and I think justly, innocent amuse- 
ments,—of all the pleasures of social life, whether in excess or mode- 
ration! That Iam not putting a false construction upon your ex- 
pression of ‘ nonconformity to the world,’ the whole of your 
‘Reasons,’ and the boasted practice of those who abide by them 
will amply testify. Assuming, then, that I am right in this respect 
at least, I shall endeavour to prove that the text of St. John above 
aliuded to, cannot in any manner, even by implication, be applied to 
Christians of the present day ; nor indeed to any but those of whom 
our blessed Saviour exclusively and directly spoke.” 

“Now St. John in the xviith chapter ofhis Gospel is recording our 
blessed Lord's address to hisheavenly Father, at the 6th verse, in these 
words: ‘ I have manifested thy hame unto the men which thou gavest 
me out of the world.’ Of these men it is obvious our Lord thus con- 
tinues: ‘ I pray for them; I pray not for the world.’ And who 
were they for whom he prayed? ‘ Those that thou gavest me, I have 
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kept; and none of them is lost, but the son of perdition.’ Does 
not this sufficiently determine that the prayer, thus far at Jeast, wag 
offered on behalf of the twelve Apostles, from whose number Judas 
by transgression fell, that he might go to his own place?” Still he 
says of the same persons: ‘Ihave given them thy word; ard the 
world hath hated them, because they are not of the world, even as [ 
am not of the world.’ He adds emphatically : ‘ I pray not that thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them 
JSrom the evil. At the 20th verse he concludes his prayer for sancti- 
fication of the Apostles : ‘ Neither pray I for these alone, &c.’ By the 
plainest grammatical construction the pronouns ‘ these,’ ‘they,’ arid 
‘ them,’ agree with the one antecedent substantive ‘the men,’ the apos- 
tles, of whom our Saviour spoke. That Christians in after times can- 
not be included, is evident from the 18th verse: ‘ As thou hast sent 
me into the world, even so have J also sent them into the world,’ ~ 
for the purpose of preaching the doctrine of the covenant of grace. Dr, 
Whitby paraphrases the 9th versethus : ‘ These things which follow 
respecting only my apostles, which areto preach my Gospel to all 
nations, I request not for that world which hath no knowledge of me.’ 
Dr. Macknight, on the same place, says with equal precision: ‘ The 
persons here prayed for are not goud men in general, in opposition to 
the bad who are often called the world ; but those good men in parti- 
cular who were given to Jesus by the Father to be his Apostles ; and 
who by that office were distinguished from the rest of his disciples. 
It were surely needless to accumulate opinions upon a point which 
will hardly be contested, that our blessed Saviour, in this text, which 
you have placed at the head of your ‘ Plain Reasons for Noncon- 
formity to the World,’ referred solely to the twelve Apostles; and 
therefore that the general use to which you have applied it, is not sup- 
ported by the laws of biblical criticism, or the authority of biblical 
writers.” | 

«* But to go back to the signification of the word ‘ world.’ That 
the term is expressive of the amusements of the world in your first text, 
John xvii. ver. 16, will hardly be contended ; since the Apostles were 
not likely, from the peculiarity of their distinguished station, after they 
were called and dedicated to their office, and from their previous 
poverty, to be affected by any such temptations. We know, too, that 
‘ the world’ who hated them, could not consist of those who listened 
to their preaching, but of those, both Jews and Gentiles, who opposed 
it. The verbal parallelism of the two last-cited texts will, I think, 
furnish us with all the informatien we can desire. Upon Romans xii. 
ver.2, Dr. Macknight makes this paraphrase: “‘ ‘ Be not fashioned 
like to this world.’ (See a particular account of the manners of the 
heathen world, Ephes. iv. ver, 17 and 19.) The meaning is, Chris- 
tians in their character and manners should not resemble those who 
spend their time in gratifying their bodily appetites, and wlio justify 
themselves in their practices by maintaining atheistical and other cor- 
rupt principles. ‘The world’ here. signifies the corrupt part of the 
world: see 1 Johnii ver. 14; on which passage, ‘ Love not the world, 
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he adds, * As the Apostle distinguishes the world from the things 
which arein the world, it is probable that by the world he means the 
wicked men of the world, and by the things of the world, the bad 
principles and corrupt dispositions belonging to the men of the world. 
‘ For all that is in the world.’ Here, as in the preceding verse, the 
world signifies the men of the world. In this sense also our Lord 
uses the word werld, John xv. ver. 19. So likewise St. Paul, Romans 
xii. ver. 2. 

‘«« Hence the evil one is called, John xii. ver. 31, the prince of the 
world ; and Ephesians ii. ver, 2. Wherefore in the passage under con- 
sideration, the world is that collection of idolaters, unbelievers, and 
wicked men, which compose the great bulk of the inhabitants of the 
world. ‘ The lust of the flesh’—Those fleshly appetites which may be 
termed sinful when unlawfully indulged, or sensuality. ‘ The dust of 
the eye’—An inordinate passion for magnificence in houses, in furniture, 
equipage, dress, which, because it is gratified by the eye, may fitly be 
called the lustofthe eye. ‘ Thepride of life-—The things pertaining 
to this life of which the men of the world boast, and by which their 
pride is gratified ; such as titles, offices, Jands, noble birth, and whose 
efficacy to puff up men with pride and to make thetn insolent is not of 
God. ‘ Is not of the father, but is.of the world’ The Father hath 
stored this earth with objects suited to the natural desires which le 
hath implanted in men’s minds, and the enjoyment of these objects is 
innocent, provided they are used in moderation. But inordinate de- 
sires, Called by the Apostle lusts, and their power to tempt men, pro- 
ceed from the wicked themselves, through indulging their lusts without 
restraint.” 

‘“‘ T have taken the liberty to transcribe at large this comment of ah 


unquestionably wise and pious writer, because it would be impossible - 


to put my own thoughts and conviction on the subject into more for- 
cible and explicit language. I would refer those, who may wish for 
further confirmation of this opinion, to Dr. Doddridge’s exposition of 
the passage,* where it will, at any rate, be seen that the opinion of 

‘< * Family Expositor on 1 John ii. 15—17. ‘ And now whatever 
your age, station, and circumstances may be, suffer me to address to 
you one word of exhortation; which is this, ‘ Love not the world, 
hor the things that are in the world’—in an irregular and excessive 
manner ; for ‘ if any one love the world’ with too great an attach- 
ment, and have his heart chiefly set on its interests, or its pleasures, it 
may be justly inferred, that ‘ the love of the Father is not in him ;’ 
for there is a real inconsistence between the love of the world in this 
sense, and that of God: which will easily appear, when we consider 
what we may justly understand by the world ; ‘ for all that is in the 
world,’ when it comes to make up the largest catalogue of good things, 
Which it can promise to those who eagerly and idolatrously pursue it, 
Sto be comprehended under these three well known particulars : 
‘the lust of the flesh,’ that is, the pleasurable indulgence of our carnal 
sppetites ; * and the lust of the eyes,’ that is, the acquisition of money, 
Hh2 
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the best interpreters is conformable with what I most conscientiously 
believe to be the spirit of the Gospel. They believe, it is plain, that 
such things do exist as innocent pleasures and amusements; and that 
these acquire guilt only in the excess, or when they so attach the mind 
to earthly, as to detach it from heavenly things. They believe, that 
a cheerful enjoyment of social happiness, and an active employment of 
those mental faculties which are given to us for improvement, for ex- 
pansion, and for the increase of our stock of rational pursuits, are 
compatible, nay are necessary effects of that pure, pervading spirit of 
religion, which elevates our eyes to the works of nature, and, while 
we contemplate the mighty wonders of the Creator of the Universe, 
teaches us to feel and to adore with tenfold energy that mightiest of all 
works, the Redemption of our Souls.” . 


These extracts prove sufficiently the absurdity and the wick- 
edness of the puritanical interpretation, as other passages evince 
the shocking effects which it has had on the minds of many. 


‘* The first effect to be deprecated I assume from your own position, 
that under these principles you may with propriety look upon our fel- 
low christians as heathens and idolators, if they do not act and think, 
in all respects, according to the same principles with yourself. The 
next effect is of a far more serious, because a more positively injurious 
nature, subversive of every social tie, of every domestic charity ; and 
ultimately productive of the most awful consequences. I speak now 
to facts; and I hesitate not to affirm, that the most flagrant dereliction 
of secial duties, the most unqualified breach of the fifth command- 
ment, the most earnest solicitations to quit every thing that is near 
and dear to a virtuous and truly religious man, have been justified by 
the assertion that a literal obedience is due to such calls, as those which 
you have used from St. Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 14—18.” 





which if not expended for other purposes for which it is designed, only 
serves us to behold and count over ; ‘ and the pride of life,’ some am- , 
bitious pursuits, in consequence of which we may make a parade in the 
eyes of our fellow creatures for a little while, in our way to the grave, 
which is to strip us of all. Now it is evident that these things, consi- 
dered as the food of luxury, avarice, and ambition, ‘ are not of the 
Father, but of the world.’ It plainly appears, that God considered as 
the author of all good, cannot be pleased with such affections and 
pursuits; and it would be profane to suppose that they are produced 
or excited by him, or that the prevalence of them can be acknow- 
ledged by him as consistent with his love in the heart. Ina note Dr. 
Doddridge adds on verse 15—In an irregular and excessive degree— 
It is plainly necessary to attend to such a limitation; for otherwise 
there isa degree of love to worldly enjoyments which is rational, 
and which we must have for them, or we cannot ina proper manne 
attend to the duties of life.’ 
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JT affirm, too, that by those who are professors of the same 
opinions, the text Matt. x. 34, has been urged in a strict verbal accep- 
tation, in order to countenance actions, which would disgrace man un- 
blessed with revelation, and wandering in the dim twilight of natural 
religion: yet the veriest tyro in theology full well knows, that these 
words are descriptive of the shocking effects of human depravity 
which should ensue during the promulgation of the Gospel, notwith- 
standing that Gospel is the Gospel of peace, and proceeds from the 
Prince of Peace.” 


It might have been presumed that such consequences in 
ethics, like the reductio ad absurdum in mathematics, would 
determine the fallacy of the premises; and it might be recol- 
lected that such conduct and sentiments as are as closely analo- 
gical with those of the Pharisees respecting filial obedience, re - 
corded in Mark, ch. 7. v. 11, as the two dispensations them- 
selves. 

Mr. Burrow continues, through several pages, to elucidate 
this subject by allusion to facts well known at Colchester, and, 
in consequence of these letters, now pretty generally known 
every where else. Yet are these allusions made in so delicate 
a manner, and conveyed in such well-chosen language, that 
they cannot wound, although we hope they may convince. 
Having sufficiently dwelt on this point, he proceeds to discuss 
the calvinistic question, and to show that the evangelical clergy, 
as they are termed, so teach as to tnduce their hearers to be 
very careless with respect to church communion, and readily 
becoming dissenters. ‘The truth of this charge is so very no- 
torlous as to require no proof; and Mr. B. has clearly shewn 
the modus operandi. Indeed, those who fritter away the sa- 
craments into signs of nothing, who regard them merely as a 
scenical exhibition, to inform the eye, and excite the feelings, 
may well dispense with apostolical commissions, and throw 
down the walls of the fold. Mr. B. observes, 


‘“‘ When, moreover, persons are systematically taught that the 
Gospex is not to be heard under the roof of any church in which the 
officiating minister does not belong to the Evangelic party, and that 
that only is the trae gospel which proceeds from evangelic lips ;— 
when such weighty reasons are reiterated in the ears of conscientious 
persons, how can they resist the temptation of seeking ‘ the bread 
of life’ where alone, they are told, it is to be found ; even though, by 
80 doing, they incur the charge of schism ? 

“I do not believe that you, Sir, would positively recommend to a 
parishioner, absenting himself from Colchester, to attend that place 
of worship, whatever it might be, in which your principles and bis 
prevailed ; but that such a member of your flock, if he had heard 
Jou, or those about you, speak of ‘ worldly ministers,’ of men who, 
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though unexceptionable in their conduct, devout and earnest in their 
professional concerns, were ‘ blind,’ were ‘ unregenerate,” were no 
better ‘ than the heathens,’ having no call, no vital christianity,—that 
a member of your flock, with these impressions on his mind, should 
despise the ministry of the church, and fly for consolation to the con- 
venticle, would surely be no great marvel, would be highly probable 
in the exact degree in which the individual was zealous and consistent. 

‘* Had our reformers meant that our church should have a calvinis- 
tic bias, why should Cranmer have refused the proffered aid of so 
powerful an ally as Calvin ; and in his stead, have invited Melancthon 
to assist in the great work of raising the goodly structure, of which 
we have so much cause to boast? If this be so, and the fact is noto- 
rious, Calvinism, and ‘ evangelic’ principles, so far as they are tinc- 
tured with it, are prima, facie.not only of dissentient tendency, but are 
in fact, dissent. But, alas! it has been lately proved, that these 
principles lead directly, not only to disagreement with our established 
church, but to that species of religious creed, which is, in the minds 
of most men, to be deprecated beyond all others,” 


‘This latter subject we mean to take up very soon in a review 
of Cowan’s pamphlets. But we hope that these various exer- 
tions in all ranks of christians, bishops, and clergy, and even 
the laity, will assuage the epidemical, mental delusion, now 
raging among us, and recall men to the contemplation of the 
rational and practical truths taught by eur church. Mr. B., 
in particular, has composed this letter in that clear and popu- 
Jar manner as will assuredly convince the yet uncontaminated, 
and stagger those who are. Had we not so kately enlarged 
on this question, we would with pleasure have extracted seme 
excellent passages. 

Now, it might naturally have been expected, that as the 
parties were acquainted, as appeal was made to facts known to 
each party, and as the letter is written im the most courteous 
style, and in a most able manner, that Mr. Marsh would have 
deigned an answer. We have not heard any cause assigned 
for this pertinacious silence, and we can imagine only one— 
that it was found to be unanswerable. However, as it would 
have been dangerous to permit this to be supposed, it was an- 
nounced to the pious world, that a complete reply from the 
pen of Mr. Cunningham, would appear in the Christian 
Observer. At length, in the Observer for March last, a reply 
did appear, but one which, from its malignity, and designed 
falsehoods, we are assured, could not have proceeded from that 
gentleman. 

Now there was no small art in thus appointing an anony- 
mous answerer. Mr. b. had appealed to certain transactions 
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at Colchester, well known to Marsh and himself.. The Ob- 
server is a stranger, knows nothing of them, and therefore 
passes over them in silence. Nay, at last he calls for facts to 
substantiate the charges made. When, lo! much, we are 
persuaded, against his wish, his call has brought a “sai from 
the vasty deep. The facts have come, since he did call for 
them. The Rev. T. U. Stoney, in a well-written pamphlet, 
has severely criticised the article in the Christian Observer, 
and has supplied, in abundance, Facts illustrative of the per- 
nicious tendency of the principles mistermed KVANGELICAL. 
We regret that Mr. S. is not acquainted with the parish of 
Clapham. The occurrences which, for some time past, have 
taken place there between the Vicar and one of the Curates, 
would have afforded still farther illustration. However, Mr. S. 
has collected proof enough, and has opened out his case in the 
following masterly manner. Having observed that the first 
source of evidence employed by Mr. Burrow, was a manuscript 
tract on Non-conformity with the world dispersed, by Marsh, 
he proceeds thus : 


“‘ Another evidence brought forward against the Pseudo-Evangeli- 
cal party, is the testimony of certain individuals, who are stated to be 
‘excellent and well-informed persons.’ Now, though these indivi- 
duals confessedly are, and Mr. Burrow’s motives for seeking informa- 
tion from them must be, totally unknown to the reviewer, yet he 
hardily condemns them both as vilest of the vile. ‘ He has raked,’ 
we are told, ‘ into the kennels of aspersion, in order to pick up revil- 
ings and reproaches against a brother minister in Christ.’ So much 
for evangelical charity—Mr. Burrow had recourse for information, 
likewise, to a printed tract, of which Mr. Marsh is the author. From 
this tract, however, says the reviewer, ‘the assistance which he is 
able to derive is scarcely worthy of notice. And yet he proves from 
it, that its author believes spiritual regeneration to be distinct from, 
and independent of, baptism ; which is the main ground of contro- 
versybetween our church and heropponents. So much for evange- 
lical veracity. 

‘‘ The testimony of seceders from the Pseudo-Evangelical party is 
also a part of Mr. Burrow’s evidence against them. Of the import- 
ance of this testimony the reviewer is perfectly aware, and therefore 
labours with all his might to diminish its credibility. His success, 
however, appears by no means proportioned to his efforts. His ar- 
tows, indeed, are well pointed and poisoned, but unfortunately recoil 
from the shield of truth against himself. He states that cases fre- 
quently occur, in which an individual quits the evangelical party, 
because he is resolved not to ‘sacrifice the good opinion of certain 
‘eputable persons around him ;’ and because, moreover, he is weary 
of watching daily against inward temptation and outward corrup- 
ton; against the world, the flesh, and the devil ;’ can ao longer sub- 
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mit to ‘ deny resolutely his every evil passion, taste, and temper ,' 
which is, beyond dispute, tantamount to saying, because he is deter. 
mined to indulge in any wicked and licentious practices to which he 
may feel inclined. Now these wicked and licentious practices are 
either concealed by him, or they are not. If they are concealed, it 
is clearly impossible that the latter of the motives assigned for this 
secession should be assigned with the least show of reason or pro- 
bability : for who can say, who has even a right to ¢hink, that a man 
has acted from a determination to indulge in wicked and licentious 
practices, unless he visibly does so? If they are not concealed, it is 
clearly as impossible that the former motive assigned for his secession 
should exist : for how can a man resolve at once to Jead a notoriously 
wicked life, and not to sacrifice the good opinion of certain reputable 
persons around him? The Reviewer appears in no small jeopardy 
from the horns of a dilemma ; how will he contrive to extricate him. 
self ? 

‘* But let us see whether something may not be advanced in favour 
of Seceders’ testimony. In the first place, by quitting the Pseudo- 
Evangelical profession, they necessarily expose themselves to the 
derision, the abuse, the slanders, the full vengeance and persecution 
of the party they forsake : a party, even by their own admission, not 
remarkable for courtesy towards individuals whom they must regard 
as but shightly obnoxious in comparison of those, whom they are 
pleased to term Apostates. This, particularly to a female, whose 
character may be so easily tarnished by the breath of malice, must 
appear a consideration of notrifling importance, In the second place, 
hy quitting the Pseudo-Evangelical party, they make virtually the 
most humiliating of all possible confessions. They acknowledge 
before the world, that they have conducted themselves with a deplorable 
want of judgment, or (which is still worse) of consideration, in ap 
affair of infinite consequence, even in the care of their immortal 
souls. Having placed such offerings as these upon the Altar of Truth, 
why are they to obtain no credit when they return to the bosom of our 
maternal Church, crying, ‘ Jam wretched beyond expression. The 
more Ireflect upon the subject of Calvinism, the more Fat least am 
convinced that it is a system at once al:surd, false, pernicious, and most 
impious. Hence ‘it is like a sore burden too heavy for me to bear. 
Horror also hath taken hold of me,’ from the moment J adopted opintons 
by which I was compelled to regard as ‘ vessels of wrath set apart for 
destruction’ multitudes whom I could charge justly with no crime ; by 
which Iwas compelled too to burst the holiest ties of nature ; to,render 
miserable, and consign to eternal torments, for no fault but a want of 
attachment to the peculiarities of a sect, a brother or sister who loved 
me tenderly ; a mother drooping beneath infirmity and sickness; 4 
father just arriving at the borders of the grave! O feel for, and pily 
me. Suffer me to return to that home where ‘ the hired servants of my 
father*have tread enough and to spare, while I perish with hunger. 
Receive me once more to your communion, that I may ‘ find rest unlo 
my soul ;’ that I may dwell in harmony with those dear to me; may 
feel ut peace with my conseience ; may feel ut peace with my God". 
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We must observe, that in these remarks, as well as in the 
two letters, every allusion is toa real fact, and every hypothe- 
tical case has actually occurred. It may be truly said, 


Here more is meant than meets the ear. 


But since criticism is misapplied to evidence, we shall content 
ourselves by recording two or three most important relations : 
and since Mr. Stoney gives them from his own personal know- 
ledge, we take the liberty of urging, that until they are pub- 
licly and as personally disproved, they must be admitted by 
every unprejudiced person. 


« T have already stated in a note, that while I knew little more of 
the Pseudo-Evangelical party than their zeal, I entertained a strong 
prepossession in their favour, This prepossession, however, was 
considerably diminished by the following occurrence. Upon their 
establishing an Auxiliary Church Missionary Society ate———~, @ 
large town at some distance from the place of my residence, I re- 
paired (accompanied by a friend, an inhabitant of— ») tothe 
room in which the Committee had assembled, and presented them 
with a trifling donation. . On being asked, if I intended to become 
an annual subscriber, my reply was to this effect : ‘ I have not yet 
formed a determination upon the subject ; but I will consider it, and 
acquaint you, if necessary, with the result.’ Accordingly I soon 
after did acquaint them by letter, that I should subscribe annually a 
certain sum. Without noticing this letter, they immediately inform- 
ed me, by one of their secretaries, that the friend above alluded to, 
had been with them, and promised, in my name, an annual subscrip- 
tion of double the sum which I had specified. I wasa little surprised 
at this; but entertaining no doubt with respect to the accuracy of 
their statement, I instantly acquiesced in the supposed arrangement of 
my friend. Upon subsequent enquiry, however, [ found to my astonish- 
ment, that the friend in question had never spoken one word to them 
upon the subject. With some indignation, I applied for an explana- 
tion to the secretary who had written to me: the only satisfaction, 
however, which I could obtain, was, ‘ In some way or other, a mis- 
take has been committed... How far this account was probable, I 
leave the reader to determine. Several most respectable clergymen, 
towhom I mentioned this extraordinary affair, advised me to with- 
draw my subscription immediately. From a wish not to judge un- 
charitably, however, (perhaps, too, from a fear of being thought 
variable,) I did not act in pursuance of their advice. This proved 
fortunate, as it was the occasion of affording me, at no very distant 
period, sucha view of Evangelical management, as could not pos- 
sibly deceive me. I was applied to, on the part of the Church Mis- 
sionary Committee of , to distribute certain of their, papers ; 
and was at the same time informed, as a supposed partizan, that they 
lad established a considerable interest among the lower orders in the 
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parish of a neighbouring clergyman, remarkable for a strenuous oppo- 
sition to their party. I was cautioned, however, not to mention this 
as they wished him to remain, if possible, in total ignorance of the 
circumstance. Such measures appeared to me so very remote from 
that singleness of heart, from that openness and honesty, from that 
‘ coming to thelight, that our deeds may be made manifest,’ which 
I had ever been taught to admire, that I suspected I must have greatly 
over-rated the sanctity of the party, and determined to scrutinize 
thoroughly both their principles and practice. For some time, my 
endeavours to do this were entirely baffled. The public exhortations 
of their ministers were enveloped in caution ; to their private exhor- 
tations, [ had no access. J] heard on every side an outcry against 
them, raised principally by those whose families entirely, or in part, 
had adopted their peculiarities. But such persons, though best 
qualified, were, for obvious reasons, least willing to afford me par- 
ticular information. Their general complaint, however, furnished 
me with one material observation. I constantly found those complaints 
loud and vehement, in proportion to the respectability of the person 
by whom they were uttered. The vain and vicious merely ridiculed 
the sect ; the grave and virtuous appeared to regard it with horror 
This convinced me, that the interior of the Evangelical fabric, was 
very far from corresponding with its exterior : but still I was anxious 
for a near and perfect view of its particular contents. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances at length afforded me this view ; and a part of it shall 
now be displayed before the reader. First of all, however, I must 
remind him, that it is no less an axiom in ethics, that wherever the 
same principles are fully embraced, and (in spite of disposition, in- 
terest, &c.) consistently pursued, they produce invariably the same 
effects, than it isan axiom in mathematics, that things which are 
equal to the same, are equal to one another.” 

‘© T shall mention two cases, however, which I trust, are seldom 
paralleled. I am acquainted with a clergyman, who literally devotes 
almost every moment of his life to the duties of his profession. A 
very near relation of this clergyman, who formerly appeared to love 
him with the greatest ardour, had no sooner imbibed Evangelical 
principles, than affection was exchanged for detestation. I have heard 
him reviled for hours with the utmost bitterness. I have heard him ad- 
dressed in these very terms, ‘ I can read your destruction written inthe 
Bible; I tremble for you whenever you ascend the pulpit ; you area 
preacher of the deyil’s doctrines. And of what crime was he ac- 
cused? Merely of exposing the errors of the sect, whose tenets this 
relation had embraced, and of opposing their progress with some 
success!!! What follows, I cannot relate without shuddering. 

‘«‘ IT once heard a young person, possessed with the Evangelical 
spirit, express a persuasion, that a parent was groaning in the place 
of torment, who, after having lived in the greatest respectability, 
departed many years since to the land of souls, in (as there is every 
reason to hope and to believe) ‘ God's faith and fear,’ 

May the facts here stated be allowed due weight. May they awa- 
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ken in the reader a spirit of investigation, and cause him, previously 
to affording the Evangelical party his countenance and support, to 
‘ try the spirits, whether they are of God;’ to ascertain thoroughly 
their principles, and the effect of those principles. Let him not judge 
according to appearance. If the exterior of the party in question, 
decorated with Bible Societies, &c. &c. be imposing, the exterior of 
the Scribes and Pharisees was still more imposing; and how were 
these characterized by the God who cannot err? ‘ Ye are like 
unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but 
are within full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness.” ” 


That by confessing these penitents, they prevent desertion, 
and hold up a discovery in terrorem over the head of the re- 
fractory, has been long known to us. Mr. Stoney relates the 
fact in the following words : 


‘« To secure the stability of their notable converts, they are accus- 
tomed to employ two methods; both, it must be acknowledged, ex- 
tremely well calculated for the attainment of the desired end. In the 
first place, they render the conversion of such individuals as notorious 
as possible ; well aware, that, in proportion as this is done, a recan- 
tation will be opposed by the pride of human nature. In the second 
place, (as I have learned from seceders, and certain indiscreet dis- 
coveries of the party themselves) their ministers are confessors. Hence, 
having exposed to them his own, and the secrets of his family, their 
converts will hardly dare to forsake them,” 


Under pretence of opening their hearts, of self-abasement, 
kc. &c. females in particular, are encouraged to reveal their 
follies or their wishes. Generally a thorough-paced devotee is 
associated with the yet timid converts, who unblushingly con- 
fesses real or pretended errors, that the other might not appre- 
hend danger of mutual confidence being betrayed. But thus 
entangled once, shame prevents them from contemplating a re- 
treat, and they are often obliged to purchase silence by becom- 
ing the unwilling instraments of deceiving others. It is a 
most diabolical system, and practised witht much success by the 
German illuminées, as Barmel has recorded. ‘To recover these 
victims is too often impossible. All that can be done is to 
ire frequently the yet uncaught of the snares prepared for 
them. 

We cannot proceed at present to a consideration of the 
second letter, and must here conclude by earnestly recom- 
inending the perusal of the three articles at the head of this 
critique, to professors of christianity, of whatever may be 
their peculiar denomination, 

(To be continued.) 
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Ascensio Isaie Vatis, opuscuium pseudepigraphum, multis ab- 
hinc seculis, ut videtur, deperditum, nunc autem apud thio- 
pas compertum, et cum versione Latina Anglicanaque publici 
juris factum. A Ricardo Laurence, LL. D. Hebraice Lin- 
gu Professore Regio, Aidis Christi Canonico, etc. Parker, 
Oxford ; and Rivingtons, London. 1819. 


Tuts curious little volume contains, in the A&thiopic lan- 
guage, the history of Isaiah’s ascension through the firmament 
and six heavens, into the seventh. It likewise contains some 
prophecies, and also a relation of the prophet’s martyrdom. 
It is confessedly of no authority whatever. The only ques- 
tion worth examination is the date of the composition. This 
Dr. Laurence has attempted, by first ascertaining what early 
authors have referred to this work, and then examining the in- 
ternal evidence therein contained. In the first process he 
avails himself of the reference made by Justin Martyr and 
Tertullian to the mode of Isaiah’s death. But surely these 
only prove that the tradition of his being sawn asunder was ge- 
neral. It cannot be contended that this tract was the only 
one then extant containing that account. Josephus, in his An- 
tiquities, records that Manasses put several prophets to death, 
Chap. IV. Book 10. Inshort, his cruelties were a matter of 
notoriety. So that we cannot allow this tract to have been no- 
ticed by any writer prior to Origen, who flourished in the 
middle of the third century. For the apostolical constitutions, 
as they have come down to us, are a compilation of canons, 
some undoubtedly of the first century, to which others have 
been added at different times. To them, therefore, no appeal 
can be made on a chronological question, except the date of 
each canon were first ascertained. ‘To the internal evidence, 
then, must we have recourse. And here the Editor has fixed 
the probable time of composition with unusual acuteness. 
The statement and calculation are short, and therefore we 
cannot do better than give them verbatim. 


‘* From internal testimony of a still more definite description, I 
conceive, that even the specific time of its composition may be satis- 
factorily ascertained. It speaks only of one persecution of Christians, 
as taking place between the establishment of Christianity and the day 
of judgment. This must necessarily have been the persecution under 
Nero. Had the Author lived so late as the reign of Domitian, he 
would scarcely have limited the scene of Christian suffering to a sin- 
gle persecution, and have foretoldthe dissolution of all things, 4s 
shortly afterwards succeeding it. Nor indeed are we left to mere 
conjecture relative to the particular persecution alluded to; but de 
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monstrable proof exists, that it could only have been the first. For Isaiah 
js introduced as prophesying, that at its commencement ‘ Berial shall 
‘ descend, the mighty angel, the prince of this world, which he has 
‘ possessed from its creation. He shall descend from the firmament 
‘inthe form of a man, an impious monarch, the murderer of his 
‘ mother, in the form of him, the sovereign of the world,’ Now it 
is evident that the singular circumstance here stated of the Arch-fiend 


Berial possessing the body of ‘ an impious monarch, the murderer of 


‘ his mother,’ is only applicable to Nero, whois recorded to have 
stabbed his mother Agrippina. But something more precise still fol- 
lows. For we are further told, that he shall have power ‘ three years, 
‘ seven months, and twenty-seven days.’ The burning of Rome took 
place on the 19th of June, A.D.64. The crime of this conflagra- 
tion, which excited universal] abhorrence, Nero imputed to the 
Christians, and from hence sprung the first persecution. Historians 
indeed are not agreed as to the exact time of its commencement. But 
Mosheim, upon authority which he respects, fixes it in the month of 
November, A.D.64. If then we compute backwards from the death 
of Nero, which happened upon June g, A. D. 68, the period of three 
years, seven months, and twenty-seven days, (considering the months 
as lunar, and the year 68 as a leap year,) we shall find that the day 
allotted to the commencement of Berial’s power falls upon the 30th 
of October, A. D. 64; a coincidence, I apprehend, sufficiently close 
to prove, that the persecution referred to must indisputably have been 
the first.” 

“ The conclusion then will be, that our Author wrote after the 
death of Nero, that is, after Juneg, A. D. 68. But the most strik- 
ing circumstance still remains to be noticed. For from what immedi- 
ately follows it appears, that although he must have written after the 
Oth of June, A. D. 68, he must likewise have written Lefore the close 
of the year 69. In the very next verse but one to that, which relates 
the downfall of Nero's tyranny, it is added; ‘ After three hundred 
‘ and thirty-two days the Lord shall come with his angels and holy 
powers from the seventh heaven, in the splendour of that heaven, 
and shall drag Berial and his powers into Gehenna.’ And again ; 
‘ Then shall the voice of the Beloved rebuke in wrath the heaven, and 
the dry land, the mountains, and the hills, the cities and the de- 
serts, the north, the angel-of the sun, the moon, and every thing 
where Berial has been seen and manifested; in this world, There 
shall also be a resurrection and judgment in those days, while the 
Beloved shall cause to ascend from him a fire, to consume all the un- 
godly, who shall be as if they never had Leen created.’ ” 

‘* Had the work been written subsequently to the three hundred 
and thirty-two days, which followed the death of Nero, the Author 
of it could never surely have been absurd enough to fix a time for the 
conclusion of the world, for the resurrection, and for the day of 
judgment, which time had already elapsed! In full persuasion, that 
the Lord was indeed at hand, particularly after the bloody scenes of. 
‘ystematic torture, which he had witnessed, he might indeed have 
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ventared to predict the almost immediate advent of Christ to judg. 
ment: but it is impossible to conceive, that in his sober senses fhe 
could have referred the consammation of all things toa past period, 
It seems certain therefore, if the premises from which I have argued 
be correct, that the book must have been composed towards the Close 
of the year 68, or in the beginning of the year 69.” 


But there is a point which has escaped Dr. Laurence’s ob- 
servation, and which still more strongly confirms this opinion, 
namely, the destruction of Jerusalem, which took place in the 
year 70, by the general consent of all historians. Now, had 
this great event, an event peculiarly impressive on-the miud of 
a Jew, taken place before this prophecy concerning Nero was 
written, some allusion would certainly have been made to it, 
(We here anticipate what the learned Doctor has subsequently 
shewn, that the work was written by a converted Jew.) To 
theologians is well known the strong attachment of converted 
Jews to the land of their forefathers. They ever expected, 
and not without reason, that Jerusalem would be the acknow- 
ledged mother church of a christian world ; an expectation 
which may yet be fulfilled, when Edom is destroyed, and the 
prophecies concerning her fulfilled. 

After a close examination we perceive nothing which 
can fairly be brought against this date. The opinions incul- 
cated are precisely those prevalent among the Jews at that 
period, nor do we discover any allusion, however slight, which 
can be referred to a later day. These considerations, as well 
as the proper names of the Demons and other persons men- 
tioned as forming the council of Manasses, evince the writer 
to be a Jew, as Dr. L. has shewn at large. But we are obliged 
to differ from him as to the language in which this little vo- 
lume was originally written. The Doctor concludes it to have 
been composed in Greek, from the solitary circumstance that 
in verse 14, chap. 2, p.11, the writer uses, in Aithiopic, an 
unusual Greek word for. the roof of an house, namely aetoya, 
whilst in the Hebrew, and all the versions, the word signifies 
a net, 7. e. a lattice placed in the flat roof to light the apart- 
ment beneath. See 2 Kings, ch. 1, ver 2. By the passage 
cited from Julius Pollux, this term seems to have been used 
in Egypt in the second century, and hence in all probability 
crept into the Ethiopic language about that period. A Jew 
writing in Greek would have used that word which his own 
scriptures, and the Septuagint had previously adopted in their 
account of the king’s accident. A translator would have em 
ployed the first term which came to mind, 
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It seems more probably to have been originally written in 
Hebrew, the native tongue of the writer, from the circum- 
stance frequently occurring of his using the oriental orthogra- 
phy, Berial, for the western Belial, and also from his quoting 
the original Hebrew Scriptures instead of the Greek version, 
ina passage where they differ, ch. iv, ver 15, where the words 
the sun shall be ashamed, is given from the Hebrew, Isaiah, 
chap. xxiv. ver. 23, the Septuagint having instead thereof, and 
ithe wall shall fall. And we would ask Dr. L. if, as he him- 
self observes in the note on this verse, the Jewish writer were 
so much more conversant with the Hebrew, that he quoted 
from it rather than from the Septuagint translation, how could 
Greek be so familiar to him, that he should prefer composition 
in that language? Besides, that this tract has been preserved 
only in an oriental tongue, and first quoted by an oriental scho- 
lar, Origen, are facts tendimg to prove the same thing. 

The next enquiry must be, can this tract be regarded in any 
better light than a mere literary curiosity? Dr. Laurence an- 
swers in the affirmative, observing, that it is a record of the 
sentiments prevalent at that time when it was written. This 
must surely be admitted. It contains the writer’s opinions at 
least ; and we find him speaking of the miraculous conception 
of our Lord, of his prior existence with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, in the same manner as the Church universal hath 
ever done. We may also observe that he represents our Lord 
to have concealed his descent on earth and incarnation from 
Samael, 27. e, Satan and his angels ; which very opinion Igna- 
tius held, - 


Kas erode rov apyovra re diwvos tata n mapbensm Mapras xas 
OTOMETOS @UTHS oporas nas 0 Oavaros Tz xverz. *¥—Ep ad Eph. 

This is a remarkable coincidence, and also serves to corro- 
berate the opinion of our author’s antiquity. It is curious, 
too, that the worship of angels is here expressly forbidden in 
nearly the same terms as in the Revelations. To give our 
readers one specimen of this UNIQUE performance, we will 
extract that passage. 


‘ The first heaven was distinguished by a right side and a left, 
by a throne in the midst, and by the splendour of angels. These 
things also were in the second heaven; but he who sat upon the 
throne in the second heaven possessed a glory greater than all. 


ee 





* The virginity of Mary, her bringing forth, and also the death of 
° Lord, were unknown to the Prince of this world, 
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«¢ Abundant indeed. was the: gloty of the second heaven; but the 
splendor. of the angels there resembled not that of those who were 
in the first heaven. Pray 

‘< Then I fell on my face to worship him who sat upon the throne ; 
but the angel my conductor, did not suffer me, saying: ‘ Worship 
not, neither the angel, not the throne of him, who is of the sixth 
heaven, from whence I have been sent to conduct thee, before I tell 
thee to worship in the seventh heaven. — 

«¢ « For above all the heavens and their angels thy throne is placed, 
thy clothing, and thy crown, which thou shall thyself behold. 3 

“« « And rejoice with great joy ; for those who love the Most High 
and his Beloved, shall, at the end of their lives, by the angel of the 


Holy Spirit ascend thither.’ 


«* Then he took me up into the third heaven, where in like man- 
ner I beheld those, who were upon the right hand and upon the left, 
and where also a throne was in the midst, and one sitting upon it, but 
no record of this world was there commemorated. pie: | 

‘* And I said to the angel, who was with me; ‘ Because the 
splendor before me will be changing, while [ ascend through the 
different heavens, because there here is no knowledge of the world, 
vain would prove the attempt to commemorate it.’ 

‘* He answered me, saying ; ‘ No commemoration takes place 
on account of its irksomeness. Nothing however is concealed which 
is here transacted.’ | 

‘<* I then wished to be informed how, if not commemorated, it be- 
came known. He answered me saying ; § When into the seventh 
heaven, from whence I was sent, I have caused thee to ascend, into 
that, which is above these, immediately shall thou understand, that 
there is nothing concealed from the thrones, and those, who dwell in 
the heavens, nor from the angels ; and that the splendor, with which 
they shine, and the glory of him, who sits upon the throne, is great- 
er, as well as the glory of the angels upon the right and upon the left 
hand more excellent, than that of the heaven which is under them.’” 


We must now conclude by a description of the work’ we have 
reviewed, = - Ae, " 

After a short preface, we have the Ethiopic original on one 
page, and a Latin translation on the opposite. ‘This is followed 
by some critical observations on the: Aithiopic, also in Latin. 
Then we have an English translation, followed by forty pages 


of pene remarks. | , a, 
Thus, to bring to light a tract so ancient is a piece of good 


Catt. 3 . 
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fortune which can rarely occur, and Dr. Laurence, no doubt, 
regards it with much pleasure. We hope that its chronology 
may meet with that consideration which it deserves, al 
so render it of material service to the Christian world. The 
Doctor has thus, far executed his task with his usual ability, 
There is, indeed, an unlucky oversight in ver. 7,p.9. A® 
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we think that some conjecture of the time and place of wri- 

ting this very manuscript might be inferred from the writer’s 

postscript. 

a 

A Letter addressed to the Right Honourable Robert Peel, &c. &€c. 
late Chairman of the Committee of Secrecy, appointed to con- 
sider of the State of the Bank of England, with Reference 
to the Expediency of the Resumption of Cash Payments, at 
the Period fixed by Law. By Samuel Turner, Esq. F. R. S. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 85. Richardson, Cornhill ; and 
Hatchard, Piccadilly. 1819. 


Ir is with much satisfaction that we have perused this letter of 
an Ex-Director of the Bank, since it fully confirms the opi- 
nions we laid down in page 25 of our Review for March, and 
age 259 in that of May last. At the same time, we cannot 
withhold the expression of our astonishment, that the clumsy 
expedient proposed by the Committee should have been adopt- 
ed, and that the House should legislate on a principle so ab- 
surd as that of regulating the price of gold by an act of Par- 
liament! Are they really persuaded of their own omnipo- 
tence? Do.they suppose that they can, and ought to compel 
the bank to give away their property? The price of bullion 
has lately fallen'to 31. 19s. and the following absurdity is al- 
ready apparent. Next April Mr, Ricardo, the notable author 
of this Babel System, applies at the Bank for his Christmas 
dividend, and the Bank pay him in these ingots at the rate of 
4l. 1s. per oz. asthe Act directs, by which he loses two shillings 
an ounce, about two and a half per cent. or 25/. out of 1000). 
But the probability is that gold, by that time, will be some- 
what lower in value than it is at present, or, in the language of 
the bullionists, it will be depreciated, and Bank paper rise to a 
premium (for we have heard such nonsense again and again.) 
This we presume, because we are ‘assured by Lord Castlereagh, 
that there will be no foreign loans in the interval, and the har- 
vest will equal an average crop, but not more,* so that the ex- 
changes will be in our favor, and-gold, of course, return. 
Thus will the blessings of providence prevent the folly of the 
great council of the nation in parliament assembled from be- 
ing injurious. The Bank will be enabled to discount ad libi- 
tum, certain that no lumps of gold will be demanded. And 
perhaps it will not be necessary, in the next session, to repeal 


ee ee 











* The early-sown wheats are drawn, as a nurseryman would say. 
By their rapid growth before winter, they have exhausted the vegeta- 
live power, and the heads are generally short and thin. The green 
fy has also attacked them, There will be a very great show, plenty 
of straw and chaff, but only a moderate quantity of corn, 

No. 254, Fol. 56; July, 1819. Ii 
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this stupid act. It will become a dead letter, from the general 
balance of trade. | 
There are, however, some parts of Mr. Turner’s letter, 
which require peculiar attention. He very satisfactorily shews 
that the quantity of preciotis metals now above ground is not 
sufficient for the purposes of commerce, internal and external, 
and therefore that a paper currency is a matter of necessity, 
that prices of all articles have been forced up by the taxes, and 
that they must be kept up to pay those taxes. But they tan- 
not be kept up without a paper currency. The proof, and it 
is highly deserving of notice, stands thus: 
Let a = whole value of commodities exchanged in a given 
ion of time, b = quantity of precious metals, c = number 
of times that 4 changes hands in the course of that portion ; 
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then clearly a = be. Now let = he any portion of a, and let 
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sold only for iow of that is, at a considerable loss, which 


would totally derange the whole system of rents, prices, pay- 
ments, &e. &c. throughout the country. 


«« What, therefore, is the remedy by which society is still kept 
together, and different articles still bear their relative value one 
towards another? I answer, an increase of the circulating medium; 
either by advancing its nominal value, so as to call what before passed 
as a pound sterling, two pounds sterling, or by adding a paper or 
fictitious circulating mediuni to the former Bullion circulation. You 
will, of course, not suspect me of using the word fictitious in an 
mvidious sense ; but I know of no other word which will so clearly 
express the artificial value fixed upon articles by the arbitrary enact- 
ments of Government, over and above their rea! value. as represented 
in: Bullion. The history of this country will sufficienily elucidate, 
that, prior to the reign. of Elizabeth, it was the practice of the 
sovereigns to debase the coin, and thus to make the same weight of 
the precious metals pass fora larger nominal amount. .The same 
effect has since been produced by the system of’ banking and the 
issue of Bank-notes; and I should hold as demonstrably true, that, 
since the first necessary introduction of paper-money, coined Ballion 
has ceased to be the measure of value, even when the representati'’ 
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ot Paper has been convertible; at option, into its nominal value in 
Coin. Let the Coin be the same as was before supposed, 5; call the 
Paper in circulation p: then d + p x c, or be + pe =a, and apy 

: a be + pe 
fractional part.of a, say yal nee aes 
fractional part of a, or of the annual produce of the lands and labour 
of the country, must be represented partly in coin and partly in 
paper : and if we say that a commodity sells for forty-four guineas 
and ahalf, or a pound troy of Gold, although ‘such pound of Gold 
may be actually obtained, yet it becomes quite clear, that it is only 
so obtained through the general confidence or credit of thecommunity ; 
and that, if every person insisted upon receiving coined Bullion for 
his commodity, that it would be impossible that commodities should 
sell at the same nominal price. But it has already been shown, that 
if the prices are reduced, contracts could not be fulfilled ; and it, 
therefore, follows, that wherever the precious metals and paper etr- 
culate together, although one may be constantly exchangeable for the 
other, yet that very article is measured by a standard, bearing a higher 
nominal value than. it would be possible to obtain, if the preeious 
metals were the real measure, and the amount of depreciation on any 


; + pe 
given article is exactly va that is to say, such articles sells for +” 7 


; that is to say, that every 


whereas the real natural price would only be - 


Mr. Turner proceeds to apply this reasoning to the facts as 
they exist among us at present. And here we cannot but re- 
mark on the suicidal conduct of our legislators, in refusing to 
listen to the agricultural petitions laid before them during the 
late sessions. It is evident that prices of all kinds, materials, 
labour, land, and every thing which can be named, have been 
forced up by taxation. Yet they have most injudiciously fixed 
a maximum so low on corn, that the farmer cannot obtain a 
profit on an average of years, and hence every year a greater 
quantity of arable-land is converted into pasture, increasing 
the deficiency of our home supply, and rendering it necessary 
to purchase from abroad. ‘These purchases are generally 
made with gold, and last year amounted to more than the loan 
itself, upwards of twelve million of money. We shall here- 
after consider this subject more at large. 

‘n the next place, this letter shews that the quantity of pa- 
per issued, by the Bank has hitherto had no effect whatever on 
the prices of gold, corn, iron, oil, or any other article of com- 
merce. We insert this table, and request the attention of our 
teaders to it. They will perceive that neither instantly, nor 
in the course of any subsequent time, have these prices varied 
with the issues of paper, and we think that it will now be ap- 


prehended that an over issue cannot be effected, whilst a re- © 


‘tricted issue may be exceedingly injurious. 
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‘* Now, do see what this table proves : 
1613, the average price of gold was 5/. 1s. 8d. per oz. in the last 
six months an increase of Bank-notes took place, to the extent only 


of 167,752l. and the price of Bullion rose 7s. Id. per oz. 
first six months of 1814, Bank-notes increased 1,403,567/., and the — 
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price of Bullion fell 4s. gd. per oz. The following 
one view, show the inconsistency of this doctrine with the real 


facts. 
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Nothing can be more satisfactory. 
did not appear sooner than the first week of last month. It 
might, perhaps, have opened the eyes of our Committee. We 
cannot notice all the practical reasoning and experience which 
it contains, but must recommend its perusal to all those who 
wish to be masters of the subject. 
toa return to cash payments. 


Weare sorry this letter 


Nor is Mr. Turner hostile 


He has proposed a plan which 


might readily be adopted, and is almost as plain and as practical 
as the one proposed in our 30th page. 

Let us hope that the next sessions will not be so confused as 
the last, and that the vacation may give an opportunity for 
more cool deliberation to our senators. 
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Observations on the State of Ireland, &c. &c. By J.C. Curwen, 
Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 890. Baldwin and Co. Pater- 
noster Row, London, 1818. 


(Concluded from p. 369. ) 


Tue original plan of this traveller and his companion was 
to have gone through Wexford and Wicklow; but the very 
unfavourable reports of the roads deterred them, and they were 
deprived of the gratification of seeing a mast romantic, pictu- 
resque country, as well as some of the best farming in Ireland. 

hey had hitherto travelled along the sea, so that in the 
whole of the first volume, and for fifty pages of the second, 
the observations in the interior, which are interspersed through 
this portion of the work, have been evidently taken from 
other sources than that of actual observation, and many of 
them from printed accounts of the country at different periods, 
from the days of Fynes Moryson, and Edmund Spenser, to 
the present time. _ 

Mr. Curwen passed on his way from Waterford by the Royal 
Oak. At Knoctopher, he takes occasion to sneer at the 
Protestant parishioners there ; he had no means of ascertaining 
the number of the congregation, but taking it for granted 
that they were not numerous, he wrote as he passed along, 
that, he observed a rookery in the church-yard, which elsewhere 
might have been termed a nuisance, but here, most probably, 
interfered but little with the devotions of the parishioners. 

He found the Irish town of Kilkenny, large, dirty, and 
comfortless. Like most of the towns in Ireland, the ap- 
proaches to it exhibited much wretchedness. It was to prevent 
the accumulation of such wretched habitations at Limerick, 
as well as to protect the industrious English settlers froth the 
intrusion of such idle and unprofitable neighbours, that the 
law was enacted for prohibiting any except industrious papists, 
such as fishermen and labourers, from residing within ‘the 
precincts of the city of Limerick, and yet Mr. Curwen, as 
already observed, reprobated this as a blind and _bigotted 
measure. 

The moralizing tourist was extremely ill used, by a young 
wag in Kilkenny. He wished to inspect the cathedral, and 
to look through the church-yard for another unmolested rookery. 
«‘ On inquiring his way to this venerable edifice, he was directed 
to an opposite quarter of the town, and though the reply to his 
question was made in the hearing of numbers of bye-standers, 
not one of them had either the good humour or good mannets 
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tu correct the false information.”’ This was strange usage in 
a polite place, but Kilkenny is a Protestant city, and Mr. Cur- 
wen’s amanuensis was, perhaps, like Partridge, not very tenacious 
of his master’s secrets, and had both here and ‘at Newtown 
Limavady, betrayed the object of his master’s visit. It 
is to be regretted, however, that he did not get a view 
of the inside of the cathedral of Kilkenny—he might have 
found there an argument for his favourite ‘* Emancipation,” 
on the tomb of David Roth, titular Bishop of Ossory, 
mentioning that he had in the year 1642, whipped heresy out 
of that church.” 

The liberal tourist would save the successors of this prelate 
the trouble of whipping heresy out of it again, as he is 
inclined to think, that the government of the empire ought 
to render popery, which he calls Catholicism, the established 
religion of Ireland. 

Here, being out of the habit of attending divine service, 
though he alleges (from what authority he does not state,) that 
“ little time is bestowed by the village clergy of Ireland, in 
the instruction of their congregations,” he occupies Sunday 
morning in discussing a point of vital importance, namely, 
the state of religious parties (not religion) in Ireland. 

After deploring a lamentable deficiency of temper, modera- 
tion, and forbearance, in those who have discussed the subject 
before him, and wishing for the glory of conferring with some 
prodigy of candour or liberality on it, he. concludes that, 
“ it is not surprising that, while a vestige of their former 
situation remains, the Catholics should consider themselves 
ill treated, that all the concessions they have gained are 
declared by them. to have been eatorted from the British 
government, and, .in some instances, the very favours granted 
to them are considered as sources of aggravation, if not of 
insult, emblazoned badges of slavery.” 

The reader is therefore prepared for the following paragraph, 
(page 65) and may judge whether the measure almost proposed 
in it, is likely to be adopted, while we have a Protestant king, 
and fourteen millions of Protestant subjects in the British 
empire. 


‘© Doubts have been entertained whether it would not have been 
fortunate for Ireland, and in the end conducive to its happiness and 
prosperity, as well as beneficial to Great Britain; had Catholicism 
been permitted to remain the established persuasion of the country, 
where at present this community may be considered as forming so 
gteat a majority of the population ; while the Presbyterians amount 
to one-tenth, and the other two-tenths, persons neither Papists nor 
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Catholics, who are therefore reckoned churchmen (this man 4s 
unacquainted with the churchmen of Ireland—he knows a little of 
their proportion to Romanists, as he does of their principles and 
feelings ;) or on a supposition of the aggregate population being six 
millions, four of the number would be (Roman) Catholics, three 
quarters of a million, Presbyterians, (in another part of his book, 
he says, he knows nothing about the Presbyterians, if he did, he would 
discover, that many, very many of them, are joining the communion 
of the established church,) and a million and a quarter of Protestants, 
Methouists, and other Sectaries.”’ | 


Here is a parade of calculation or erroneous foundations, 
evidently intended to dazzle the ignorant, to confound the 
established religion of the realm with sectarianism, and pour 
contempt and ruin upon it. : 


** Acceding, as 1 am inclined to do, continues Mr. Curwen, to 
this opinion, (namely, that Popery ought to have been long since 
established in Ireland,) I can hardly think it possible, had such 
been the case, that the country could have been in the extreme state 
of ignorance and consequent misery, under which it is suffering at 
this day.” !!! 


Here our office of review must be suspended—it is im- 
possible to exercise our faculties upon such language, and 
such reasoning ; and were it not for the opportunity which 
this text book affords us of throwing some necessary light 
upon the present state of Ireland, we would terminate our 
labours here, with a single hint at the proper destination of 
the author’s next tour, and take our farewell, in the words of 
the Roman satirist, ‘* Naviget ad Anticytam.” 

He next proceeds to pay his respects to the established 
church. Dispersed as it appeared to him in small commv- 
nities, in his transient view of the country, he could form no 
accarate judgment on the present state of it, and he tells us so 
himself; and indeed we have internal evidence in his book, 
that his acquaintance with the clergy was but slight, that for 
some reason or other, the bishops, with one or two exceptions, 
appeared very shy of his company, and that he did not think 
it worth his while to intermit the labour of travelling on 
Sundays, to inform himself of the nature and extent of the 
mstruction given by the village clergy to their parishioners. 
He.can therefore, upon this important subject, only inform 
his readers, that he has heard of the bishops enforcing the 
residence of the clergy, that the ministry having of late years 
afforded such facilities to the residence and respectability of the 
inferior clergy, deserves great credit. He might have added 
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that this timely aid from the government to the established 
church is operating rapidly, in putting it on that footing in 
Ireland which . promises to render it effectual for the purpose 
originally intended by it, namely, the civilization .of the 
rude and ignorant natives by the introduction and permanent 
maintenance of genuine christianity amongst them. Churches 
and glebe houses, are now building in many places where the 
people and the clergy were deprived of both, since they were 
destroyed. in 1641, or 1689. Many of our bishops have of 
late years, as the increase of agriculture warranted their doing 
so, divided payishes which had been united for a century, and 
otherwise manifesting a. care of the church which supersedes 
the necessity of the gratuitous and suspicious interference 
of such observers as our tourist, who never misses an oppor- 
tunity of adulating the enemies of the church, or casting 
a sneer upon the congregations of it. 

With respect to the scandalous trafic in church preferment, 
which he states on a vague report to have been carried on in 
Ireland, he mentions no particular instances, to enable us 
to form a judgment whether this evil exists or not. Neither 
do we perceive the grounds on which he laments that the 
church patronage possessed by the Irish government was not 
wrested from it at the time of the union. The truth is, that 
all these opinions were delivered at random, by a man unac- 
quainted with the government, and clergy and gentry of 
Ireland, and by a man strongly prejudiced against them all. 
Little does he know of the state of nine parishes in ten of 
that country, when he proposes in his 69th page, that, after 
the demise of the present incumbents, the parishes which are 
most lucrative pl be divided, or thetr incomes. applied to 


other purposes conducive to the ‘general interests of religion, 


‘tather than to the maintenance of an efficient body of resident 
clergymen. The other purposes which this writer does not 
venture toname, may, perhaps, be so generalized in his idea, 


as toextend to. the maintenance of popery, or the establishment 


of the Carlisle weavers in Canada. — Ireland cannot, however, 
at present spare any portion of the legal maintenance of ‘her 
:parochial clergy.* In the year 1807, that the island contained 





* On the 20th of April, 1807, Mr. Wickham, after asserting in 
the Imperial Parliament that the population of Ireland was half that 
of South Britain, that the number of parishes in England exceeded 
10,000, while in Ireland, the number of parishes which had been 
Originally only. 2436, by the consolidations, was, in 
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(as appears by a table drawn up by John Calliard Erck, of the 
Record tower in Dublin Castle, from the Ecclesiastical Reports, 
caine under the authority of Parliament in 1807) eight 

undred and eight churches, and twelve hundred and fifty-six 
benefices, the total number of parishes being two thousand 


three hundred and nine. Several churches and glebe houses 
have been since built, and glebes purchased by the timely 


aid of annual parliamentary grants; and so far from their 
being any of the ecclesiastical income of the country, to spare, 
as Mr. Curwen proposes, for any more general purposes of 
what he calls religion, than the maintenance and extension 


of the national church, there is yet, in Ireland, a-well known 
deficiency or maintenance for a sufficient body of clergy, 
to instruct the people in the genuine tenets of Christianity ; 


a want, which, from the very introduction of the ‘reformed 
faith, rendered the growth of popery and ignorance too surely 
operative, in keeping. the people in a state of semi-barbarism. 
It is rather to be hoped, that as soon as the circumstances of 
the empire will enable the legislature to accomplish so desirable 
an end, that the number of resident clergy may be increased 
to that of the parishes; and that each parish may have the 
benefit of a church, a public school-house, with a decent 
manse, and competent glebe for the incumbent. A christian 


‘community would be thus formed in each parish, and one 


of that description which, instead of being actuated by an 
hostile feeling to the general interests of the empire, would 
be bound by the strongest ties of principle and self-interest to 
maintain them, and at the same time induced by every human 
motive to promote the temporal and spiritual welfare of every 
mdividual within the precincts of the parish. It may be 
asked, what necessity is there for so universal an establishment 
of the national church in Ireland, where many, very many 
parishes contain few or no members of it? This objection 
is, however, founded on a valgar error, though much weight 
has been laid on it, by the professors of a spurious liberality, 
as well as by the open enemies of the church. The reply is, 
however, obvious—another question may serve for it. Would 
a physician be unnecessary in each of these parishes, if the 
late typhus fever should re-appear on it? ‘Those that. are 





1791, reduced to 1120, which he said was highly injurious to the 
Protestant religion and interest, moved for the appointment of a 
select committee, to take into consideration the several acts of 
Parliament for the building and repairing of churches and glebe 
houses in Ireland. The motion was agreed to. | 
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sick in mind or body, have more need of the physician than 


those Who ate whole. If there is any religion which’ the 
wisdony of parliament may deem more purely christian than 
that already established, it will be their duty to establish it— 
if not, it will confessedly be their duty to establish it ina 
permanent anil efficient manner in freland. Should this 
measure, indeed, be at any time adopted, and time, which 
throws the clearest light on all human projects, will soon 
demonstrate its utilityit will be necessary not only to restore 
Trinity College, in Dublin, to its origimal destination, the 
education of Protestant youths to supply a succession of 


Jearned and godly ministers for the conversion of the body 


of the people to the Christian faith, but, perhaps, to establish 
another at Armagh or Londonderry for the same purpose, 


together with the qualifying those who are intended for the 


other learned professions. At present, ‘Trinity College contains 


fourteen hundred students, taught, (if such an herculanean 


labour can be so effected) by fourteen junior fellows—one 
handred on an average to each instructor ! ! ! 

A great many of these students are of the Romish faith 
there. Sent to the University on the implied condition that 
they are to be taught no other morality than that of Socrates 
and Seneca, to be excused from attending divine service, 
and their ‘tutors, though bound by an ordination vow to banish 
all errotreous ‘opinions from the ‘minds of those committed 
to their care, ‘are never to utter a syllable to them about the 
christian faith. ‘Thus are they to be educated, and not only 
brought up, themselves without the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, but to be the early associates, friends, and, perhaps, 
future companions and:advisers of the youths intended for the 
Protestant ministry, the instructors of the rising generation— 
the leaven of the mass of our population—the salt that is ‘to 
give savour to our people and their posterity. This great 
influx of students commenced in 1793, when, under the 
auspices of Mr. Grattan, students of the Romish religion 
were, to the surprise and mortification of the Protestants of 
lreland, admitted into this hallowed sanctuary:of true religion, 
without the obviously necessary condition of renouncing their 
fatal errors. Some of ‘the consequences of this unfortunate 
measure, more dangerous by many degrees than the establishment 
of a ‘separate ‘college for these people, ‘which was granted about 
the same time) were foretold in the Hrish parliament ‘by ‘the 
late Dr. Duigenan, a ‘man who, from his earliest ‘connexions, 
had an opportuhity of being intimately acquainted with the 
genius of the Romish religion, ‘he ineffectually prognosticated 
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that ‘the admission of Popish students into the only Protes. 
tant University in Ireland, would but corrupt and disturb that 
peaceful abode of piety and learning, that it would draw our 
future legislators, clergy, lawyers, and landed proprietors, 
into the dangerous vortex of politics at a tender age, and 
eventually convert the chambers of the college into dens of 
treason and sedition.” 

How exactly and literally this remarkable prediction was 
fulfilled, must be evident to every man acquainted with the 
subsequent history of the College of Dublin. Soon after the 
passing of this unwise act, many of the Roman Catholics of 
the lowest conuexions and habits, availed themselves of the 
novel privilege, and a new description of pupils arose among 
the old ones. For the first time in christendom, were religion 
and learning to be sepayated in education. Mr. Grattan’s* truly 
Irish plan of “ teaching the Christian religion without teaching 
any particular description of it, had not at that time been proposed. 
As it was thought premature to demand the erection of a mass- 
house, and the foundation of half a dozen Romish fellowships, 
the new students were left in the heart of a disturbed and 
dissipated metropolis without the protection which a religious 
education might be expected to afford them. While the 
Protestant students were obliged to attend divine service once 
a day, and catechetical lectures twice a week, the others had 
full liberty to cultivate their minds by playing foot-ball in the 
park, or attending Catholic meetings in Francis-street. chapel, 
to une of which exhibitions they had the address to -bring 
with them a long train of their Protestant fellow-students on 
the 9th of April, 1795, dressed in their gowns, bands, and 
cornered caps, the very habiliments of Protestantism, . to 
renounce the bigotry of their calumniated ancestors, and 
immolate the Protestant ascendancy at the foot of a Popish 
altart covered with relics and graven images. 





* This logic is just parallel to that which would demonstrate that, 
he who attacks the fungi of popery, must necessarily co-operate with 
the infidel in asailing the true Christian faith as professed by the 
British church. Ina letter written a few years ago by this gentleman 
to His Grace the Lord Primate, on the subject of education, he 
says, “‘ In these schools I would have the Christian religion, but 
no particular description of it, taught.” He wished for the sanction 
of av Archbishop to gratify Joseph Lancaster in cancelling creeds 
and catechisms and Protestant versions of Scripture. 

+ The &beral students returned that day in proud procession to4 
college founded for the express purpose of maintaining the Protestant 
religion in Treland, and as such, plundered and converted into 4 
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From that day, until the visitation held by the late Earlh 
of Clare, in the month of March, 1798, when nineteen 
students were expelled from Trinity College for treasonable 
practices, the peaceful recesses of the once tranquil seat of 
learning and religion were converted into dens of dark and 
designing traitors. Duigenan’s prediction was literally fulfilled. 
In vain did the learned and legal rulers of the University, 
and among them the present Provost, struggle with the most 
indefatigable. energy against the difficulties imposed and 
entailed on them by the short-sighted Iegislators of 1793. 
In vain. did they endeavour to detect and punish the crafty 
traitors who remained in it after Lord Clare’s visitation, some 
of whom had insinuated themselves into the fine corps of 
yeomanry formed, on the dreadful emergency of the times, 
from the loyal members of the community, and it was not until 
after the breaking: out ‘of the rebellion of 1798, and the 
massacre of the Protestants in Wexford, that it was discovered 
that an assassination committee had existed within the sacred 
walls of that college for the summary execution of every loyal 
individual within its precincts. Many of the students of that 
day, are now parochial ministers in Ireland. Some of them 
the brightest ornaments of the church, and some, perhaps, 
though few in number, adhering to the principles they caught 
in Francis Street chapel, on the 9th of April, 1795, if not 
cured by the subsequent experience they had of the sincerity 
of the abjuration made there. It will be for the statesman 
and the legislator, however, to consider in due time, whether 
these students of divinity had a fair opportunity of acquiring the 
necessary knowledge, habits, and feelings to enable them to dis- 
charge their subsequent duties with full effect. Whether it would 





barrack by James the Second’s Popish army in 1689. The following 
isan extract from a speech made to the Popish mob in presence of 
these students on that day, by one of their leaders, one Dr. Ryan, ‘* Jf 
further argument is desired, to prove that religious prejudices if not 
altovether removed, are in a state of rapid decline, I find it tn the 
place I now-address you. I find it in the appearance here to day of 
so many respectable persons of the Protestant communion, particularly 
in the visit with which we have been honoured ly the gentlemen of the 
University. Their ancestors and our ancestors were unfortunately at 
variance, and Ireland fell in the contest. But they are come here to 
sign a truce, and to abjure as Ido, and Iam sure we all do from the 
bottom of our hearts, the remembrance of ancient hostility.” With 
What truth this abjuration was made on the Popish side, let the 
massacres of 1798 and 1803, testify. 
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446 ORIGINAL CRIFICISM. 
not have been better that this Irish University had continued 


like our constitution exclusively: Protestant, as originally intended, 


and whether there is any danger to be apprehended. from its. 
present state, when the severest contested election ever known 
In it, took place on a late occasion, to decide which of twa 
Catholic Emancipators should represent it in parliament, Here, 
above all places— ; 


‘¢ Strange that such difference should be, 
’"Twixt TWEEDLE DUM and TWEEDLE DEE,” 


Es 





A Statistical Survey of the Parish of Shruel, in: the Diocese of 


Ardagh, and County of Longford. Drawn up for the third 
volume of Shaw Mason’s Parochial Account of Ireland, now 
im the Press, By the Rev. John Graham; A. M. A native 
of this Parish. Dublin, 1819. . 


Tuts is a brief but pleasing and well written account by a 
clergyman of the place of his nativity. [It was also here 
that Oliver Goldsmith. received his education. The fame of 
the poet may be more splendid, but we know the life of the 
historian to be far more useful, diligently employed in the 
execution of the important duties attached to his station, 
firmly and constantly defending that faith which was once 
delivered to the saints. ) 

This survey, as wel] as two others, was. drawn up for Shaw 
Mason’s Parochial account of Ireland, and details those 
interesting minutiz of the parish, which a resident only can 
know. We will give a passage that will amuse all our readers, 
whether acquainted with the County of Longford or .not, 
both because every cultivated mind takes a peculiar pleasure 
in tracing the customs of past times, and also to shew that 
the superstitions of popery are still encouraged where these 
formidable members, like bats in a cavern, extinguish the 
lights which reason and the reformation would introduce. 


‘* Asto customs, these bear a great similarity to those in other 
parts of Ireland. The new year, and the first day of the month 
or week, are considered the properest time for commencing aly 
undertaking. No man removes to a new habitation on a Friday, 
because it is one of the cross days of the year, and a ‘ Saturday flitting 
makes a short sitting. For a fortnight before Shrove Tuesday, the 

at day for weddings, it is the practice for persons in disguise 10 
run throogh the street of Ballymahon, from seven to nine or ted 
o’clock in the evenings, announcing intended marriages, or givi0g 
pretty broad hints for match-making, in these words, ‘ Holloa, the bride 
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—the bride, A. B. toC: D.’ &c.; these jokes sometimes prove true, 
ones. On St. Patrick's day, every one inthe parish wears a shamrogue,,. 


which is. drowned at night in a flowing bowl. _The first of April is 
observed here pretty much in the same way as its observance in Lon- 


don, at the beginning of the last century, is described in the Specta- 


tor On the first of May, green bushes are planted opposite every 
door, and the pavement covered with flowers. On Midsummer eve, 
the bonfires are kindled with great regularity. : 

‘« Tn the course of the summer, several individuals make pilgrim- 
ages, either to holy wells in the immediate neighbourhood of this 
parish, such as that of Killevally, or St. John’s in the county of Ros- 
common, opposite to the ruined church of Cashel; or else to the more 
distant, but more celebrated, shrine of Loughderg, in the county of 
Donegal : to which latter place many persons, in very affluent circum- 
stances, have been known to walk barefooted, as: an act of penance 
for their sins. On the 29th of September, Michaelmas day, bunting 
commences, and every family that can procure a goose, has one dress- 
ed for dinner. Hallow-eve is observed on the last day of October 


with the usual necromantic ceremonies, and the amusement conclades’ 


with a supper of granbree, that is, boiled wieat buttered and sweet- 
ened.” 


This last dish used generally to be sold in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, under the name of Creed Wheat. When 
boiled and mixed as above, it is there called frumity, (a fru- 
mento). A very good supper it makes. Experto crede 
Roberto. | , 

But we hazard our etymological conjecture with much fear, 
as this little tract gives us a sad example of the uncertainty 
of these attempts. In the first page the name of the 
parish Shruel is said to signify a bloody stream, a name so’ 
appropriate we fear to most streams in Ireland, as to be 
scarcely more destructive than Homo, according to Gadshill.. 
But in the last page we have this explanation, SHRUEL,. 
derivation not ascertained, probably Sruthal, rocky stream. 
Since Shruel has been the real or foster parent of more bards 
than one, with Mr. Graham’s permission, we would adopt. 
this latter derivation as the most pleasing and poetical. 
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A Practical Introduction to the Science of Short Hand, upon 
the general principles of the late ingenious Dr. Byrom. By 
William Gawtress. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pater- 
noster Row; and Inchbald, Leeds, 1819. 


We have lately had many little tracts on the subject of ste- 
hography 5 an art which seems now to.have received almost 
its last improvements. The present is drawn up on the prin- 
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ciples of Dr. Byrom, who is supposed to have been the most 
erudite professor of Multum in Parvo. One great. improve- 
ment consists in leaving out the vowels, so that short hand 
words accurately resemble Hebrew words. Perhaps, hereafter, 
some sage, like Mr. Bellamy, will insist that stenographists 
always used points under or above their consonants to supply 
this want. Besides this, words themselves are frequently 
contracted so as to give their sound as briefly as possible. 
We cannot convey any idea of the system without plates, 
but part of the second chapter will illustrate this mode of 
contraction. 


_ The great end of short hand being to describe words by the fewest 
as well as the most simple characters, all those letters which are not 
distinctly sounded in pronunciation are to be omitted, except in a 
few cases where their absence might occasion ambiguity. 

‘* The general rule is ‘ spell as you pronounce,’ by observing which, 
every silent letter will be dropped, and one consonant frequently sub- 
stituted for another. Very little attention and practice will show, 
that the sound of a word may be conveyed, and its identity secured, 
though the silent consonants and most of the vowels, be left out ; and 
as scarcely a syllable can be written without the occurrence of either 
the one or the other, their omission will greatly contribute towards 
expedition.’ * : 





‘¢* The omission of vowels is not peculiar to short hand. In the 
Persian, Arabic, and other oriental languages, they are only used by 
learners ;- proficients entirely omit them and even in our own 
country many who are necessiated to write much in long hand, make 
ita rule to leave out the vowels, and, after a little practice, find no 
inconvenience in reading what is thus written. 

‘* The custom of omitting vowels in the middle of words, and of 
exchanging one letter for anather, may at first render it difficult for 
the student to read even his own writing without hesitation. But 
this embarrassment will vanish in proportion as the short hand cha- 
racters become familiar to his eye. It arises not so much from the 
absence of the vowels, as from the unusual appearance of the con- 
sonants, which do not immediately suggest to him the sounds they 
represent, but take up the attention of his mind in recollecting them 
one by one. After he has become so far acquainted with them as to 
apprehend them at one view, he will be able to read his notes with 
ease and certainty. 


‘* Itis true, that by omitting the vowels as above directed, ‘several 


words widely different in meaning, will be occasionally expressed by 
the same consonants. Thus lst will represent best and bust; Ars, 
hoarse and horse; sz, sin, son, and sun; yet the conneetion will al 
ways prevent our mistaking one of these words for another. For 10° 
stance, this is the dst apple I ever tasted ; here is a noble bst. of Pitt 5 
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Sach is the modern mode of contraction; and we can 
safely ‘recommend this introduction as very persptcuous, 
and in its execution doing credit to the Leeds press by the 
clearness of ‘the plates, and beauty of the type. 
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Travels in Varieus Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By 
Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Part the Third, Scandinavia, 


Section the First. Ato. Pp. 763. Cadell and Davies, Strand, 
Londen. 1819. 


(Concluded from p. 331.) 


Tas agreeable traveHer persevered in his expedition into the 
Arctic circle, notwithstanding he suffered severely from an 
vbstinate obstruction of the Biliary Duct. This obstruction 
was removed at Enontekis, by eating, as Dr. Clarke supposes, a 
quantity of cloud berries. Rubus Chamemorus, of which a 
very distinct engraving is given from a drawing by Miss 
fsabella Mansel, one of the daughters of the Bishop of 
Bristol. Here, indeed we may stop to notice the great 
beauty of the engravings in general. The views of -the lakes 


are particularly fine, that of Ran Sion will strike every reader 


who shall cast his eye upon it. But the principal novelty of 
the work, is the accurate account given of the Lapps, or 
inhabitants of Lapland. We shall give an extract of this 
part. ! 


One would think, that to a wild Lapp, living in tents, poverty or 
tiches would be almust indifferent : but there is no people more prone 
to avarice, Their sole object seems to be the amassing of treasure, 
and for the strange purpose of burying it afterwards. The avarice of a 
Lapp is gratified in collecting a number of st/ver vessels, or of silver 
inlaid with gold, or even of brass vessels, and pieces of silver coin, 
Being unable to carry this treasure with him in his journeys, he buries 
the whole of it ; not even, as it was before stated, making his wife 
acquainted with the place where it is concealed. If sudden death 
befal the owner, it is generally lost. Some of the Lapps possess 1 cwt. 
of silver ; and those who enjoy a. property of 1500 or 1000 rein-dezr, 
have much more: in short, such aw astonishing quantity of specie is 
dispersed among them, that Mr. Grape attributed its scarcity in Sweden 
to this practice among the Leplanders. As they keep it almost always 
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we cannot read ‘ the bust ‘apple,’ nor, ‘ noble best of Pitt.’ The same 
temark applies to the following sentences: His is a fine hrs.. Her 
voice-is very hrs. Which of you convinces me of sn? He isa ver 

Undutiful sx, I saw the sn rise this morning.” a ¥ 


No. 254, Vol. 56, July, 1819. K k 
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buried, it does not happen to the owner to be gratified even with a 
sight of bis hidden treasure more than once or twice in a year. 

‘* The Lapps marry very early ; the men seldom later than the age 
of eighteen, or the women later than jiftcen : but the Finns and the 
Swedes are prohibited from such early marriages. Very little previous 
ceremony is ised upon these occasions : an interchange of presents, and 
copious libations of brandy, are all that take place betore the solemni- 
zation and consummation. ‘The gifts consist of rings, spoons, cups of 
silver or of silver gilt, and rix-do/llars in specie, according to the wealth 
of the parties. The richest make also other gifts ; such as, s2/ver gir- 
dles, and silk or cotton handkerchiefs for the neck. When bans have 
been published in the church, which is very commonly the case, the 
marriage immediately succeeds their publication ; and the nuptials are 
consummated in one of the log-houses near the church, in which tke 
Lopps deposit their stores for the annual fair Upon these occasions, the 
bridegroom treats his friends with brandy, dried rein-deer flesh cooked 
without broth, rein-deer cheese, and bread and butter. If he beofa 
wealthy family, beer is also brewed : : or, wanting this, plenty of ipime 
and curds and whey are provided. The luxury of smoking tobacco, 89 
general among the Lapps, is, of course, largely indulged upon these 
Occasions, and even takes place during the repast. Dancing, being 
unknown among them, forms no part of the merry making. Afier 
the marriage-feast, a general collection is made in money for the mar- 
ried couple : when the distribution of brandy is renewed, and:conti- 
nued for two or three hours, according as the gifts are more or Jess 
liberal. Upon this occasion, gifts of retz-deer are promised to the 
bridegroom, which he is afterwards to go and demand: but’if he 

makes the visit without carrying brandy to the owner of the rein-deer, 
the promise is never kept. The dowry of wealthy parents, among the 
Laplanders, to their children when they marry, consists of from thirty 
to fifty and even eighty rein-deer, besides vessels of sz/ver and other 
utensils. 

The poorer class of Lafps are supported by becoming carriers for 
the Colonists arid more wealthy Laplanders, to the different fairs, &c. 
In this manner they undertake the most distant journeys, accompanied 
by all the members of their family, so distributed, as to manage each a 
train of rein-deer with sledges. Each train belonging to the whole 
caravan is called a Raid ; and to the management of a vaid, women 
and children are adequate. A Laplander, his wife, and children, even 
those whose ages do not exceed eight or nine years, have each their 
yaid to conduct, drawn by eight, twelve, or fifteen rein-deer, laden 
with merchandise. The richest Lapps Jet out their rein-deer, to work 
in these raids. The sledge is called Achia. In the first achia, drawn 
by one of the retn-deer, sits the driver of the raid ; followed by a train 
of sledges, drawn by other rein-deer, one after another, all fastened in 
aline, As they travel with great rapidity, through forests and among 
rocks, 4-sometimes happens that one of the reén-deer falls ; ora sledge, 
enconntering some obstacle, is suddenly checked in its progres ‘ess : and 
when this occurs, a rein-deer is often strangled by the cord fastened | to 
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its neek,-before the driver ean gotohis aid. In all such cases, where 
accidents have occasioned losses not chargeable to any negligence in 
the driver, his employer is obliged to make good the deficiency, ‘The 
journeys with raids are, of course, liable to danger, and to the utmost 
degree of fatigue : yet women far advanced in pregnancy are often thé 
drivers ; and such is theit easy labour, in parturition, that child-birth 
hardly occasions any interruption to the progress. of the raid. When 
the child is born, it.is packed up in a wooden trough, called Komsio, 
like a fiddle-case : this was before described : a little arch over its face 
prevents the infant from suffocation. The komsio, lined with fur, and 
coated with a kindof leather called Sissna, is well fenced against the 
cold; and it is very rare that any accident happens to children born 
during these journeys. The greatest vice among the Laplanders is 


_ their love of spirituous liqaor. To their habitual use of brandy may be 


ascribed almost the only evils to which they are liable. This accursed 
practice is so general, that mothers pour the hellish dose down the 
throats ot their infants at the breast. At all their christenings and 
funerals, intoxication prevails, the ceremonies of rejoicing or of 
mourning being made mere pretexts for dram-drinking. As soon as 
intoxication begins, both men and women commence the ferocious 
how] which they call Jotcka ; the only ne of song, if it may bear 
the name of song, known among them. Swearing also, and gambling 
with cards, are pretty mach in vogue: although quarrels seldom hap- 
pen; and blood is rarely, if it be ever, shed in any brawls that may 
arise.” 


The following anecdote isa specimen of the Dr.’s lively 
style of narration. 


“« Allthe agricultural colonists of Lapland, and almost all the 
Swedish inhabitants and peasants of the provinces surrounding the 
north of the Gulph of Bothnia, believe that the Lapps are witches : 
that, as magicians, they possess the power of committing injuries 
upon the persons of those whom they do not see, and even 
upon those whom they never have seen. This - persuasion 
exists among the Swedes in more civilized parts of their coun- 
try. Mr. Grape told us, that a merchant, south of Stockholm, 
was fully persuaded, that, as he had lived so long in Lapland, he 
had learned some of these wizard arts, and vehemently besought him 
to exhibit some proof.of Lapland magic. Finding that the most 
solemn protestations had no power to banish this credulity from his 
ftiend’s. mind, and béing tired with his repeated importunities, he at 
lat resolved to make a dope of him. Pretending, therefore, 
teluctantly to acquiesce, he said, that he had no Jonger any objection 
to accomplish the only thing it was in his power to perform, in order 
tosatisfy such urgent curiosity : and: knowing that his friend had lately 
lost a spouse to whom he was by no means attached, he added, 
‘If you Wave any matters you wish to settle with your late wife, 
which were left unfinished at her decease, J will introduce her to you 
fora‘few minutes.’ The —— mefchant regarded him in silence 
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for an ‘instant ; when perceiving that Mr. Grape was’ beginning to 
mutter some incantation, he seized him by both his arms, exclaiming, 
with the greatest eagerness and agitation, ‘ Raise the D——1, if 
you will; but, for God’s sake, suffer my wife to rest in peace !’” 


There are many such anecdotes scattered through the work, 
and the reader is led so pleasantly along, that he gets through 
a ponderous quarto without experiencing any fatigue. 

After the arrival of our travellers at Enontekis, Mr. Crisp 
had the satisfaction of viewing the sun at midnight, and 
the Dr. being recovered, they both united in frightening the 
Lapps with a fire balloon, and astonishing their host, the 
clergyman of the district with a paper kite. After these 
prodigious exploits they turned their backs on the Pole, and 
proceeded to Norway, with whose inhabitants the Dr, seems 
as much delighted, as he is disgusted with the Russians. 

We are informed that Tronyem, not Drontheim, is 
the proper pronunciation of their principal sea-port. In 
passing thence to Christiana, they again find traces of English 
mauners at Formoe, where the corn was yet standing in 
October. 


“‘ The appearance of the farm-houses upon the mountains, 
standing upon the very brink of precipices to which there are no 
perceptible means of ascent, is one of the most extraordinary sights 
which a traveller meets with. We saw harvest yet standing, (Octo- 
ber) near one of those farms. ‘ A farmer who met us on the road 
had descended from the heights, where he cultivated . mary 
acres of land: he had sixty cows, and fifteen horses, besides other 
stock.’ We found an excellent inn at Formoe: the rooms were 
lofty and spacious. Every thing was as clean as it could be: bot 
the customs are so strictly those of former times in England, that, 
from the appearance of one of these houses, an Englishman would 
call to mind the manners of his ancestors, as they are still preserved 
in some parts of our country. Old ballads pasted on the wall— 
‘story-books of witches and giants—huge heavy carved work wpon 
the cupboards and furniture—rows of shining pewter-plates aad 
eaithenware—brown mugs for beer—hog’s puddings and sausages 
dangling from the roof—these, and all the amusements of their 
fire-sides, carry us back to ‘ the golden days of good Queen Bess. 
In their houses, cleanliness may certainly be considered as very 
generally a characteristic : a ditty dwelling is an uncommon sight in 
Norway ; and in the few instances where it occurs, a large family 
of young children belonging to poor parents serves to account fort. 
We were now entering Gulsbransdalen, famous, as we have said 
before, for the tailest and stoutest men. in Norway: yet the mea 
of this country, although robust and hearty, appeared to us to be of 
lower stature, and less athletic, than the Swedes, especially, the 
inhabitants of the north of Sweden. From the Danes they differ 
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in many respects; in having dark hair and copious eye-brows, 
with countenances full of expression, and the ruddiness of health 
upon their cheeks. The Dane, with an unweildy stature, and 
sometimes gigantic limbs, is characterised by a countenance devoid 
of expression; or, if it express any thing, exhibiting features of 
epathy and stupidity : add to this, long white hair falling straight on 
either side of a face with light blue eyes and scanty white eye-brows.” 


At Christiana they arrived on the 14th of October, and there 
the volume closes. It appears, andon account of the union of 
Norway with Sweden, it is worth remarking, that the Danes are 
held in great detestation by the Norwegians. ‘* Nobody but a 
Dane would havedone so,” is acommon remark. Perhaps, they will 
amalgamate better with the Swedes ; and Bernadotte, to do him 
justice, seems to exert every nerve to conciliate all parties. 
Dr. Clarke gives us much information of the state of parties 
when he was there ; we hope in the subsequent and concluding 
part that we shall learn what are their political sentiments 
now. 

We must now conclude our account by observing, that 
the work abounds with many important mineralogical ob- 
servations, in which the Dr. advocates the Neptunian system, 
and points out several appearances incompatible with the 
Huttonian doctrine. We cannot specify these, having already 
extended our critique beyond its limits. Still we must not 
omit noticing a variety of Botanical memoranda, which en- 
liven the journey. In short, whoever reads this volume for 
amusement or for science, will not be disappointed. 
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Saculomastix ; or the Lash of the Age we live in; a Poem, in 
Two Parts. . By the Author of ® Childe Harold’s Monitor.” 
J. Porter, Pall Mall, London, 1819. 


Portry, as an art, has been so much studied, and so many 
professed essays have been published concerning its rules, 
its rhythm, its cadences, and its varieties, that it would be as 
pedantic as superfluous to preface our review of this work 
with any such observations. Especially as this writer aims 
at matter rather than mode, and, reflecting on the manners of 
the day, vents his melancholy feelings in verse. 


Facit indignatio versus. 


Hence we have strength rather than softness, and some- 
times the pent-up thought struggles so violently against the 
‘rammels of rhyme, as to be marred in the delivery. ‘To this 
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cause we must attribate the obscurity which sometimes prevails, 
But the poet’s heart swelling with the fall-tide of sorrowful 
reflection on the momentous changes which our national 
character seems to have undergone, pours forth a torrent of 
admonitory strains too rapid to be curiously accurate, too 
much in earnest to be precisely ornamented. Besides, where a 
writer inculcates principles so pure and excellent as this 
satyrist, we shall ever be more inclined to recommend the 
lesson inculcated, than to examine too nicely the structure of 
the verse. Without, therefore, farther preface, we shall 
present our readers with the plan and subjects of this satire, 
The poem is divided into two parts. ‘Fhe first; after some 
remarks on the modern school of poetry, which are rather 
too general, turns to the modern school of divinity, and 
severely censures the spirit of schism, and dissent, now so 
prevalent, which he thinks arises from the same cause, as the 
absurdities and vagaries of our poet’s IGNORANCE. 

The following are the introductory lines with the punctuation 
of the original improved : 


‘© ‘Turn then awhile, my countrymen, with me, 
Thy friend, tho’ censor, Briton! turn and see, 
What waste discordant in thy charch is made, 
Wide as the discord of thy tuneful shade.” 


Then with much strength of expression and truth, he 
oints out the prevalence of Calvinism in different degrees of 
ave, beginning with those gentle allusions which, at St. 
John’s Chapel, are conveyed in elegant language, but ascend- 
ing to the high tones and furious denunciations of the Leices- 
tershire Pope. The miserable effects produced by these 
opinions on the multitude, are well pourtrayed in the fol- 
lowing passage. 


“* For lo! diverging from his tainted roots, 
Dark Calvin rears his methodistic shoots ; 
Whether in Whitfield’s towering branch they spread, 
Or drop round Wesley’s less obnoxious head ; 

Drop as they will, and tower where’er they please, 
Shall learned foreheads wear such locks as these ? 
Lank, black remembrancers of that sad day, 

When shrines and thrones were swept at once away ; 
When Prayer-Books sank, and God’s perverted word 
Held, like the Koran, union with the sword ; 

Robb’d Christians hearts of al! relenting ruth, 

And arm’d unblushing lies with texts of Troth 
—Then Ignorance stood up, from Doubt released, 
And every Tradesman was a self-made Priest ; 
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Cobbiers interpreted, and Tinkers taught, 

And low-bred language uttered low-born thought ; 
Familiar speech call’d down the Heavenly King, 
And reverential awe became a carnal thing. 
—How should they fear, whom intercourse sublime 
Already raises to the immortal clime ? 

Fow should they fear, who feed distinct within 
The power of Grace annihilate their sin ? 

Nay, sanctify whate’er they say or do, 

Their oaths, their ravings, and their actions too ? 
How should they fear, whom Perseverance sure, 
Fail as they will, has fated to endure ; 

And lifts them, glorying, o’er each rival sect, 

The final conquerors, the foredoom’d elect ? 

Say, have these poisons blossom’d once, and died ? 
Ev’n now, renascent, soars their boundless pride ; 
Ev'n now, within the shrine, (appalling sound !) 

In full luxuriance the rank shoots are found ; | 
Ev’n now the unhappy flock are forced to feed 
On the dire produce of the damning seed ; 
While, roaming fierce the unguarded fold about, 
The fox, the bear, the tiger, howl without.” 


To these we must add the following lines fur the purpose 
of entering into a little explanation of the anecdote alluded 


to, 


‘ Ob! if each Son of England’s Church would lend 
His guardian band to prop. this precious friend ; 

Not only o’er the happy land he loves, 

But where the Mountains rise, or Ocean roves, 

The Word of God with lightning speed should run, 
With its old stamp of * Father, Spirit, Son’-— 

No compromising fear should cast away 

The sacred ensigns of a purer day ; 

Nor Eastern Brethren tremble to receive 

The doubtful gift that Europe’s offspring give.” 


The anecdote referred to as givenin the appendix, was 
copied from this review, and we shall take the opportunity of 
repeating it more at length. — 

Application having been made by the Society for Promoting 
Christian knowledge, to our chaplain at the court of Con- 
stantinople respecting the best means of distributing Arabic 
Bibles, an answer was received in due course from him, 
and redde by the secretary sometime last year, the Bishop 
of Gloucester being in the chair, and many clergy and -other 
members present. The chaplain informed them, that much dis- 
credit and suspicion had been attached to the European editions 
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of the Scriptures by the Asiatic Christians, owing to the 
Bible Society having inserted the first sentence of the Koran 
in the title page of their edition, In the Name of God the most 
Merciful, instead of the form of baptism, Jn the Name of the 
Father, Son, and Hoiy Ghost. The words of our Lord 
himself, the customary motto in the oriental manuscripts, 
and that hence there was much difficulty in disposing of any 
copies whatever. If we recollect, he also added, that the 
Archbishop of Constantinople had publiely expressed his 
disapprobation of the Bible Society’s edition. One or two 
of the members present strongly reprobated the conduct of 
the Bible Society in thus substituting the words of Mahomet 
for those of our Blessed Saviour, and it was sarcastically 
observed, that deism was the only point in which ‘such an 
heterogeneous mixture of soi disant Christians. could agree. 
Should the author of this poem wish for more particular in- 
formation, he will receive it by addressing a letter to our 
editor to be left with the printer. 

In Part the Second we cannot agree with the satyrist so cor- 
dially and so generally as we do in the first. In that he began 
with the school of poetry, to which subject he returns. Southey 
is the object of many a line, and he is seriously reprimanded 
because, forsooth, in RopEric THE Gotu he has recommended | 
the revenge of our country’s wrongs somewhat too forcibly 
for a Christian! We think this the very climax of prudery. 
Even the death of Marmion is criticised, because 


‘© In victory’s lap see cursed Marmion fall.” 


But surely Scott has exccuted poetic justice with great exact- 
ness. Constance de Beverly, a willing, wanton, and _project- 
ing murderer, meets, with her accomplice, a dreadful, yet not 
an undeserved doom. Whilst Marmion dies defeated, his pennon 
lost, and his array broken. Samor, too, is revengeful, although 
highly complimented, since oft, full oft, indignant nature 


‘* Deepens the mass of Samor’s liquid song.” 


The mystic Coleridge is his next subject; but Coleridge is not 
to be discussed en passant. He will soon attract our undivided 
attention. Then having given, we think, an undeserved lash 
to the late Congress, he bestows some well-founded strietures 
on parliamentary manners, a subject which would occupy # 
whole satire if minutely treated. 

tiaving slightly cut at other important matters, he attacks the 
Universities, and reprobates Cambridge on two accounts ~ Ist;’ 
the exclusive attention paid to ma:hematics ; 2dly, admitting 
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more undergraduates than the colleges will hold. Respecting 
the first he tells us that a candidate for public classical honours 
must previously have taken a certain mathematical degree. 


This is true of the two medals only. All the University scho- ’ 
larships, the prizes for the Greek and Latin Odes and naa 3 


grams, the Bachelor’s Declamation, Prizes, &c. &c. are all 
cided without the slightest reference to mathematics. Who- 


ever excels in either classics or mathematics, is sure of suc-_ 


cess in his college, provided his conduct be correct. The 
second may be allowed'to be an evil. But if Cambridge were 
to exclude these young men as Oxford does, where must they 


finish their education ? Sothat of two evils it seems to be the » 
least. In fact our population and wealth have outstripped our . 
public establishments, and the proper remedy would be the“ 


founding of a third University at York or Durham. 


457 


To these poems is affixed an appendix, in which, among other’ 


hints, the propriety of calling the Convocation together for real © 


business, and not for mere parade, is strongly urged. We ra- 
ther wonder the author should have attempted to recommend 
such a plan. Does he not recollect that some sapient member 
of parliament actually talked about the duty of the Attorney- 


General to indict for a libel Mr. Dennis for making the same | 
proposal. Weassure this constitutional legislator that we have ° 


not forgotten him. 


But excepting some weak declamation about Buonaparte, ‘ 


the poor laws, and some other topics, we assure our readers 
that they will find strong sense and powerful language in this 


Satire ; and, on the whole, we prefer the first Canto to the se- 
cond. 


/ 
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ON ‘* PREDESTINATION.” 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 


Sik, aa» 


In some preceding articles of your Review, (September and N 


vember, 1818, and May, 1819) it has been my object to show that | 
the doctrine of ‘‘ Predestination,” in any of those senses in which it 
appears commonly to be taken by those who form their notions con- ; 


cerning it upon vague principles, or rather, perbaps, deliberately upon 


none,—either as being so connected with God's decrees, as to be in- 


every view, and inevery degree, even tothe very (éerm itself, fruit- 
lessly. searched into ;,or a8 implying ao irresistible destiny of the 
wtole man ;. or any event, good or bad, respecting him by -any- fore 
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cible xecessity or law of fate: especially any circumstance touehiog 
the interests of our immortal sous, independently of our awn free 
agency and moral conduct, has not any authority either from reason 
or scriptural exposition :—that those expressions in certain passages 
of St. Paul, Rom. viii. 29, and Eph. i. 11, which are supposed most 
frequently to suggest themselves tu those who think at all upon the 
subject, and on which some are weak enough to imagine them to be 
grounded, have no reference to any such suppositions ; the only pro- 
bable source of which is, that the word ‘‘ predestinate” is there 
made use of. 

The doctrine of Fate, or ‘‘ Predestination,” in that sense, was often 
made the subject of dispute among the philosophers of old, prior to 
the: Christian age.—Consequent!y such cannot be affirmed to rest 
itself upon any authority of St. Paul, as a doctrine thus maintained, 
and for this reason entitled to attention among Christians : and clearly 
for other reasons and by other arguments, no support for it is gained 
to Christians from any use or reference tu St. Paul’s words since; be- 
cause the force or import of them can be clearly shown to have ano- 
ther and a very different direction. The speculations concerning it 
before our Lord's time, were those of the learned and enquiring Hea- 
thens, upon such subjects in thetr own way, and must accordingly 
be held to rest upon their own claims, at best but heathen ones, or 
philosophical. 

‘As to the commen notions on ‘‘ Predestination’” since, it appears 
that much may be referred to that habit or disposition in some minds, 
very constant and observable—in the weakest and least informed, 
however, the most so, to favor, and to admit, as being most ¢rue, 
whatever seems to be most awful ; if once it can be imagined that 
there is some divine authority at the bottom : more particularly where 
there is little inclination, or perhaps not much ability to investigate. 
This appears to be a probable methiod of accounting for that sense or 
tenet of ‘‘ Predestination,” which we know was of old, and evenstill 
is, entertained by some persons; as if every circumstance connected 
with men’s lives and deaths were so predetermined or predestined, 
as that no room or liberty were left us by God's providence for regu- 
lating or directing, or controlling either. In the East particularly, 
many tribes and nations are, at this day, under the influence of pre- 
destination thus contemplated. 

For the readier intermixture of those ancient heathen notions of 
“* Predestination,” with some theological sentiments reaching even to 
our own times, may it not be reasonably demanded, whether one 
great source is not to be looked for in the use, or rather the mis-usé, 
of the Vulgate, or other Latin versions of the New Testament, in 
the darker ages of Christianity ; when avowedly a knowledge of the 
Greek language was by no means prevalent ?—and from thence the 
attaching too strong a sense to the word destino, which, by succeeds 
ing usage, has been considered as of a mueh stricter meaning than 
‘op€w.—So that in the same way whereby our modern term “‘ destiny 
has been derived from that, the notion of destiny has been attached to 
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¢he original signification of destino itself, by which the word ‘og:@w has 
been rendered? So that from predestino, and preedestgno, (which 
also 2 Manuscript might be very easily mistaken for each other,) 
a confusion of the two might lead to error, by the blending of a mo- 
dern and an ancient signification. 

The truth is, ‘ogigw was properly enough rendered by the ward 
destino ; destino and destgno being originally much the same—the 
former signifying. merely the indicating, or the marking out of any 
thing or person, as intended for, or appointed to, any use, office, situa~ 
tion, &c. In Virgil, A&n. ii, 129, Sinon says, : 

** Composito rumpit vocem et me destinat are ;“—‘‘ Marks me out 
as the person intended,” &c. &c. 


But the modern usage, or rather the popular notion, going beyond 
that, in common supposition, those who judge of the word “ Predes- 
tination” in some measure by the sound, are apt to.think of it under 
the character of Destiny, and alwaysin the dad sense, Then it 
occurs, : 


‘¢ Who can turn the stream of destiny, 
Or break the chain of strong necessity, 
Which fast is tied to Jove's eternal seat ?” 
Spencer, F. 2. 


And all this, too, not unconnected with a fancied authority fram 
scripture, and from our own church articles ; because we have ane 
bearing such a title, as if no regard were had ta moral motive, and 
free agency—and men were ‘‘ what they must, 


“* By pestiny, and could no other chuse.” 


MILron. 


That a great deal of inaccurate divinity in the present times might 
be traced to the use of Latin versions and others, and to a want of 
reference to the Greek originals, I believe might be proved very 
clearly ; and most particularly among those of Catvin’s school, and 
of his prototype St. Aucustrw, to whom very judicious writers do 
not pay the highest compliments upon the score of his familiarity with 
Greek literature, and whose sentiments on certain topics had not the 
advantage of very superior knowledge in that language, when adopted 
and dilated on by Catvin. | 

But however this may be, the fact seems to be certain, that, by 
whatever means the philosophical or metaphysical doctrine of Faie, or 
fatal <“ Predestination,” either before our Saviour'’s time, or since, 
may have been involved or intermixed by later writers, with those 
words of .St, Paul (Rom. viii. 29. Eph. i. 11.) ‘* Predestination,” in 
that sense, has nothing todo with them ; nor do they refer to any 
thing in common with that mysterious question, ‘‘ Philosophical Ne- 
ceasity.” They imply no more than a prophetic, prescriptive appliear 
tion of the wgowgicusra, the wgoyeyoayspsem Of Gad, the subjects. of bis 
Terpaci, and swgeram, in respect to the mes of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles; their admission iato the Church of Christ ; but in consistence 
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with their own free agency, their own free acceptance ; decreeing, 
willing, and purposing nothing by any fixed, irrevocable necessity, 
beyond the means of men’s salvation, the permission, and the liberty 
afforded all men of being saved. > 
The establishment of which truth is the object of these remarks : 
and from the gloomy Calvinistic views of ‘‘ Predestination” to extri- 
cate Christianity, and especially those passages of St. Paul so often 
referred to—shewing that nothing of that kind can be argued from 
them, or is latent under any expression of our Church articles, A 
service which, I trust, may be hence rendered to religion, and to 
many very pious minds ; who may be thus led to consider the subject 
of ‘* Predestination” ina method both consolatory to their own feel- 
ings, and in consistence with their devoutest thanks to-God, whose 
will, and purpose, and pEecRzE is, tosave all men, who are not obsti- 
nately determined, by an abuse of their free agency, to frustrate and 

defeat his gracious intentions. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
; D. D. 
June 5, 1819. 


ee 


*,* We have the satisfaction to inform our learned Correspondent, 
that an explanation of the word ogi¢w, nearly similar to that contained 
in his Jetter, inserted in our last number, was insisted upon by Pro- 
fessor Inman, of Portsmouth, from the pulpit of St. Mary’s, Cam: 
bridge, in a Conscio ad Populum, on Sunday, June 6th last.—Ed. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


LETTER II.—On Lockx’s Essay. 


~> Sir, : 

By the insertion of my first letter animadverting upon that cele- 
brated work, the Essay on Government, by Mr. Locke, I conclude, 
that you will have no objection to laying before the public, through 
the medium of your valuable publication, the remainder of my ob- 
servations on this production.—I therefore send you a second letter, 
which accident prevented me from forwarding to you sooner. - 

In my first letter, I endeavoured to set the admirers of Mr. Locke 
right, as to the meaning of two words, which make a great figure in 
his essay, Nature and Reason; and 1 promised to proceed further ia 
the examination of his ideas respecting a ‘‘ State of Nature,” which 
promise I am now about to perform, : be 

‘After asserting the existence of a state antecedent to government, 
which is regulated by the law of Nature—Mr. Locke proceeds to.pro 
vide for the enforcement of that law, | one 

‘© That all men may be restrained from invading others’ rights, 
and from doing hurt to. one. another, and the.Law of Nature be.ob 
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served, which willeth the peace and preservation of all mankind, 
the execution of the Law of Nature is, in that state, put into ev 
man's hand, whereby every one has a right to punish the transgres- 
sors of that law to such a degree as may hinder its violation.” 

What'sort of a state this would be, every man hasan opportunity 
of deciding for himself, who will take the trouble to reflect upon the 
daily violations of law and order, by men now, that there are laws to 
restrain their excesses, and authority to enforce the observance of 
those laws. - And what would it be, if Mr. Locke's theory were cor- 
rect? If every man had a right. to do whatever he pleased—and every 
other man had a right to attempt to prevent him. Amidst this clash- 
ing of rights, amidst this collision of interests, where a// had the right 
to execute the law, but no one possessed the power to enforce that 
right, except what his personal prowess gave him—where would be 
the security of the weak, the honest, and the upright, from the attacks 
of fraud, injustice, and oppression? Men form their ideas of a state 
of nature, from what they experience of a state of government ; and 
they suppuse, that the regulations and Lien-steances of society which 
exist now, existed then ; with this difference, that there was a per- 
fect equality in the conditions of men ; anda perfect freedom of ac- 
tion. And that all men were governed by those just and equitable 
laws, which revelation has taught us, are consonant to the dignity of 
human nature, and agreeable to the divine will, Instead of which, 
we cannot, by any exercise of our reason, imagine that man in such 
a state would be actuated by any other than those passions and pre- 
judices which we now find so powerful ; and which, in such a 
situation would be ten times more destructive in their operation. And 
even admitting, that the law of nature was defined and known—yet 
ifthe execution of this law was not confined to no one specifically, 
but entrusted to a//, who would obey it? and, except in cases very 
flagrant, who would take the trouble to punish theoffender? Viewed 
in another light, it is making aman a judge in his own cause, it is 
fostering the spirit of revenge ; and fomenting discord and disunion, 
instead of harmony and social happiness. 

Mr. Locke admits, that ‘‘ it may seem a strange doctrine to some 
men,” to assert, that “ every man hath aright to punish offenders, 
and be executioner of the law of nature ;” but be wishes all men, 
before they condemn him, to answer, ‘‘ by what right any Prince or 
State can put todeath, or punish an Alien, for any crime he commits 
intheir country? He contends that he does not do this by virtue of 
the particular laws of the States, which “‘ reach not a stranger. They 
speak not to him, nor if they did, is be bound to hearken to them ;" 
but by virtue of this law of nature which gives every man the power 
‘o punish offences under it, And he adds, if we dispute this, he 
‘ cannot see how the Magistrates of any community can punish an 
Alien of another country, sitice in reference to him, they can have 
80 more power, than what every man naturally may have over 
another.’ Now in chap. 8, sect. 119, he has solved what he here 
ems to think so difficult. In considering ‘* what should be under 
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stood to be a sufficient declaration of a man's consent to make him sub. 
ject to the Laws of any Government,” he says, *‘ every man that hath 
any possession, or enjoyment of any part of the Dominions of any 
Government, doth thereby give +his tacit consent, and is as far 
forth obliged to obedience to the laws of that Government, during 
such enjoyment, as any one under it; whether this his possession be 
of land, to him.and his heirs for ever, ora lodging only fora week; 
or whether it be larely travelling freely on the highway ; and in effect, 
it reaches as far as thewery being of any one within the territories of 
that Government.” This is consonant to reasoniand equity ; but how 
does it accord with what he had previously asserted, ‘that it was by 
the operation of the law of nature, Princes or States punished Aliens 
for. any crimes committed in their country ? and not by -their Jaws 
which reached him not-—nor, “‘ if they did, is he bound to hearker 
to them?” Into Such contradictions do the greatest men fall, 
when they attenpt to establish hypotheses which have no foundation 
in trath. 

Mr. Locke is conscious of the evils of his system, ard grants “‘ that 
civil Government is the proper remedy for. the inconveniences of a 
state of nature.’ But after making this admission, he contends, that 
this state is better than to live under an absolute monarch, “*‘ who may 
do to all his subjects whatever he pleases, without the least question 
or control of those who execute his pleasure.” As I much question 
whether.a monarch ever reigned with so absolute a power as what is 
here ascribed to them, I cannot concede that any state of government 
can be compared, as to the magnitude of its evils, with the state 
which Mr. Locke has depicted. And even if such did exist, it is to 
be remembered, that the tyranny of one man is more easy to bear 
than the tyranny of many, and that it is impossible for ‘any monarch, 
however absolute his power, and however vicious his disposition, to 
create half that misery in his dominions, which must flow from such 
a state of unbounded licentiousness, 

The following is, I think, as complete an absurdity, as can-be found 
in the writings of any man of eminence in the literary world. 

«« ’Tis.often asked asa mighty objection, where are, or ever were 
there any men in such a state of Nature?) Fo which it may suffice 
as.an answer at present, ‘that-since all Princes and States of zndepen- 
dent government all through:the world are in a state of Nature, ‘tis 
plain the world never was, nor never will be, without sumbers of 
men in that state.” . 

How thefollowers of Mr. Locke can reconcile this doctrine with 
common sense it is not for me to. determine. But as it is allowed by 
all, that a state of Nature ends where Government begins; how the 
Princes and Rulers of any community ean be in that state, is more 
than Ican conceive. The Governments of all States are regulated by 
the laws of nations, and-by treaties, in their concerns and transactions 
with each other. And even those Princes who are. not engaged 8 
any pafticular alliance (if any such there be) should they violate those 
laws, are not considered amenable to the tribunal of any other state, 
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than that they have injured ; exceptthe latter has been guaranteedin the 
possession of her rights by her allies. Thas all the relations between dif- 
ferent countries may be traced to posztive instituttons ; of course they 
have nothing ia common with that state which Mr. Locke imagines. 
(To be Continued.) BriTaNNicus, 





JOLLY BLACK BEAR. 


The following song was composed ‘and sung at the last general 
election for the county of Cambridge ; and certainly does credit to 
the writer, as itis rep'ete with humour, whilst it gives a list of our 
various unhappy dissensions. 

The Black Bear is a well known Inn at Cambridge. 


A NEW SONG. 
Tse JotLty Brack Brar. 





Come zealous Dissenters of every degree, 

Come, one of ourselves we must make an M. P. 

In Waggons, Carts, Coaches, and Chaises and Pair, 
All come to the sign of the Jolly Black Bear. 


I need not call every sect by its name, 

For however distinguish'd, we have but oneaim ; 
To:shake Church and State, we'll all eagerly swear, 
When we meet at the sign of the Jolly Black Bear. 


I propose for a Candidate honest Tom Brand, 

In the county ‘tis said, he possesses some Land‘ 
But he whispers, that he has no Money to spare ; 
So we all must subscribe at the Jolly Black Bear. 


Jumping Methodists, there with the Bag go your rounds, 
And Supra Capsariars, slip in your Pounds ; 
Necessarians, before-hand your Paper prepare 

For the Purse to be filled at the Jolly Black Bear. 


Moggletonians and Arians, and Dankers and Shakers, 
Fifth Monarchy men, Swedenborgians and Quakers, 
‘Oar designs shall make e’en the Destructionists stare, 
When we meet at the sign of the Jolly Black Bear. 


Anabaptists go head over ears in the plan, 

And for once, Universalists, stick to one man; 
Materialists all, solid reasons prepare 

For an ample Discuss at the Jolly Black Bear. 


Let a cause so important your senses assail, 

“At this Mystics are clear, at this Brownists turn pale ; 
Seceders shall come, and Non-jurors shall swear, 

And Jumpers stand stil] at the Jolly Black Bear. *W ohES 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. J. N. Brewer is preparing an Historical and Descriptive Ac. 
count of the most interesting objects of Topography throughout the 
whole of Ireland, to accompany ‘‘ The Beauties of England and 
Wales.” This Work will consist of two large volumes octavo, to be 
published in monthly numbers, illustrated with Engravings from ori- 
ginal Drawings. In the prosecution of this undertaking, which has 
Jong been a desideratum in Topographical Literature, every principal 
place in IreJand will be personally inspected by the author, and a cor- 
respondence is established with many of the most distinguished cha- 
racters in that country. It may be reasonably expected that much 
curious novelty of intelligence will be disclosed in the historical and 
descriptive account of cities and towns, monastic, and other antiquities, 
so little Known even to readers with whom less interesting parts of 
the British Empire are familiar objects of topographical discussion. 


In the course of a few days will be published a work on Antino- 
mianism, by the Rev. Samuel Chase, A.M. late of Cambridge, en- 
titled ‘* Antinomianism Unmasked,” being an Enquiry into the Dis- 
tinctive Characteristics of the two Dispensations of Law and Grace. 
A Preface in recommendation of the above work will be written by 
the Rev. Robert Hall, A. M. of Leicester. ~ 

Mr. Boriscow has now in the Press a Work which has for its ob- 
ject a full explanation of the Commerce of Russia, more particularly 
that of St. Petersburgh, with the last export and import regulations. 
This gentleman's known experience in the commerce of bis country 
leads us to expect from him considerable illustration of this important 
subject. 

In the Press, and shortly willbe published, in one vol. foolscap 
octavo, Rosamond, Memory’s Musings, and other Poems, by William 
Procter. 

Just published, A Critical Fxamination of Cobbett's English 
Grammar. 

Just published, Paradise Lost, translated into Welsh, in the metre 
of the Original. By W. Owen Pughe. 
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Britannicus in our next. 

Everett’s Remarks will meet with proper attention in the cours 
of a little time. 

The Letter to Mr. Grattan from a Member of the Church of Eng 
land will appear next month. 
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THE 


PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





Ar length is ended the first sessions of the new parliament ; 
a sessions wasted in futile wrangling, in discussing petitions 
which ought to have been rejected as soon as redde, and in ab- 
surdly attempting to substitute a parliamentary price for the 
market value of gold. Not a single act has been passed for 
the promotion of any one general national object, and the situ 
ation of our paupers, more particularly of their distressed sup- 
porters, remains unaltered and untouched. We confess our- 
selves exceedingly dissatisfied with this waste of time, and 
disappointment of just expectation. . 

But if this sessions has been unmarked by any act for the 
general good, it has, alas! been but too deeply stained by re- 
peated attempts on the constitution and the church. ‘These 
have, forthe moment, failed. Yet each have been so weakly 
defended, so languidly supported, that the assailants have ac- 
tually gathered fresh courage from their defeat, and have already 
publicly began preparations* for a future assault. 

Of all these the one made by Lord Grey deserves the most 
pointed condemnation of every real patriot, whatever may be 
his opinions respecting the Popish question itself. ‘This it de- 
serves, because of its unmanly, insidious character. If Lord 
G. thinks that the freedom of the constitution would be 
strengthened and confirmed by the admission of Papists into 
Parliament, he had a right fairly to propose, and openly to ad- 
vocate, such a measure. And to further it he might have 
proposed the repeal of the declaration required in the act 
of 30 Charles II. Instead of this honourable conduct he 


a we 





* We allude toa meeting of the Romanists at Dublin, to prepare 
future petitions.. We shall give the particulars in some succeeding 
here ny as our pages, at present, are engaged for more immediate 

angers. 
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466 Religious Retrospect. 


chooses to. come forward under pretence of easing Protestant 
consciences, in good sooth, from the pain of charging their 


_ fellow-subjects with idolatry. Now it is observable that the 


abettors of the Pcpish question are in general professors of no 
religion or honorary members of all. They, therefore, who 
can hardly be persuaded to bend the knee to their Maker, 
can have little hesitation in pronouncing the adoration of pas- 
try, and of dead women to be idolatry. Their consciences 
hurt! ! Have, then, these stricken deer complained ? Has 
any protestant felt uneasy at making the declaration? No 
such thing. It was a base and baseless attempt to effect by 
stratagem a most important change in the constitution ; an 


attempt which cannot be too much reprobated. For, as 


already observed, if any peer of superior talents thinks he can 
improve our system of laws, it is very laudable in him to bring 
his improvement publicly forward. But endeavouring to in- 
troduce a material alteration under a false pretence, argues 
either overweening self-conceit, or a total disregard of high 
and honourable principle. We have had several letters ex- 
pressing great indignation at this unparliamentary manceuvre. 
Our limits, however, will admit of one only from Leeds, and 
we hope, before Parliament shall meet again, the country will 
be fully acquainted with the subject and its importance. We 
have, for this purpose, inserted the minutes of a meeting held 
in London, at St. Dunstan’s, together with the petition pre- 
sented by the parish to the House of Lords. Both these are 
so admivably drawn up, that Lord Grey imputed them to the 
agency of the Lord Chancellor. This, however, the Lord 


Chancellor disclaimed. Nothing, however, can convey a 


greater compliment to the Vicar, (the Rev. R. Lloyd) who did 
draw them up, than such an imputation. Indeed, that excel- 
lent man has, for the last two years, particularly distinguished 
himself in the defence of our church, at once opposing the 
inroads of fanaticism and of popery. His last work, in an- 
swer to the pamphlet entitled The Chureh her own Enemy, shall 
speedily he noticed by us. We therefore present these mi- 
nutes tothe reader, with this extraordinary recommendation, 


that in the opinion of Lord Grey they were written by the 


Lord Chancellor himself. We hope, too, that ‘our active 
friends will procure their insertion in different country papers, 
that the public mind may be properly informed, and prepared 
against the next sessions. As Parliament has risen, and there 
is a general dearth of news, most editors will gladly avail 
themselves of matter so interesting. 

The late increase of papists is truly appalling, and ought to 
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be generally known, that the guardiaus and friends of the Re- 
formation may perceive the necessity of exertion. In 1789 
their numbers in this country were estimated at 60,000 ; they 
now amount to 500,000!!! This increase is chiefly to be 
attributed to the Jesuits’ college in Lancashire, to the shame- 
ful indolence and timidity of the protestant clergy. in. that 
neighbourhood, and to the infamous encouragement afforded 
to these pests of society by, we are sorry to say, a dignified 
person in that neighbourhood, whom we cannot but suspect to 
be a Papist in disguise. ‘These facts Mr. Blair, in his letter 
to Mr. Wilberforce, has amply detailed, as we shall hereafter 
more at large lay before the public. Under such circum- 
stances those who seriously consult for the good of their fel- 
low-creatures, and are sincerely anxious to inculcate the truths 
of christianity among them, must feel themselves bound in 
conscience to oppose the farther extension of Popish delusions, 
and particularly of the great and fatal crime of idolatry. Now 
the surest means to distinguish a Papist is an appeal to the 
doctrines of transubstantiation, and the invocation of the 
saints. Other oaths of supremacy and allegiance they con- 
trive to digest. So that, until this act of 30 Charles II. passed, 
they have sat in Parliament ever since the rupture between 
Henry VIII. and the Pope. Lord Grey could not have been ig- 
norant of this. Much less can he pretend to be uninformed, 

that the repeal he suggested would have immediately opened 
both houses to them again. His Lordship, indeed, endeavours 

to justify his motion by referring to the disturbed state of the 

public mind when this act was passed. Does not Lord Grey 

know that this very act, this declaration in particular, has been 

ratified and confirmed, and extended to the sovereign himself, 

by an act passed by those politicians whom his Lordship af- 

fects to look up to with peculiar reverence? Will it be be- 

lieved that Lonp Grey could thus insidiously attempt to re- 

peal a most important part of the Bitt or Riearts ? 

The following is the 10th clause verbatim : 

“ And that every king and queen of this realm who, at any 
time hereafter, shall come to and succeed in the imperial 
crown of this kingdom, shall, on the first day of the meeting 
of the first Parliament next after his or her coming to the 
crown, sitting on his or her throne in the house of peers, in 
the presence of the Lords and Commons therein assembled, 
or at his or her coronation before such person or persons who 
shall administer the coronation oath to him or her at the time 
of his or her taking the said oath (which, shall first happen) 
make, subscribe, and audibly repeat THE DECLARATION made tn 
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the thirtieth year of the Reign of King Charles the Second, en- 
tituled an Act for the more effectual preserving the King’s per- 
son and Government, by disabling Papists from sitting in either 
House of Parliament.” 

Yet the squeamish Lord Grey, a pretended whig, a great 
stickler for this Bill of Rights, cannot bear to take an oath, 
or make a declaration thus imposed on his lord and master and 
sovereign ! !! 

What can be the motives for such preposterous, such 
prevaricating conduct? Is it supposed that the Popish 
members from Ireland would infallibly join the ranks of 
Opposition, ‘and enable the Talents again to dismay the na- 
tion by their wondrous achievements ?- When we see the 
leaders of our aristocracy thus careless of their professed prin- 
ciples, the mind is disgusted at the contemplation, and the 
true patriot trembles for the existence of the constitution, 
whose hereditary supporters are thus ready to sacrifice its most 
important safeguards for their private aggrandizement. 

After the battle at Cannz the Roman Senate wisely re- 

turned thanks to the surviving consul, be¢ause he had not de- 
spaired of the republic. Gloomy as the prospect before us 
now may be, still let us imitate the example ; let us not de- 
spair of our country ; rather let us, like the Vicar of St. Dun- 
stan’s, exert ourselves for the purpose of awakening the apathy 
of our compatriots. First we must shew the impending dan- 
ger. The land swarms with Jesuits. At Stoneyhurst they 
have a princely establishment, in Ireland another. They have 
deluded 500,000 of our fellow-creatures ; they are erecting 
idols and temples throughout the whole of the kingdom ; they 
nobleman to declare against the Bill of 
Rights, and what will they do in the end thereof ? 
Yet all are not, benumbed by the soporific of spurious libera- 
lity. All are not indifferent. The archdeacon of Essex, in a 
charge read to the clergy of that archdeaconry, during the month 
of May last, has zealously called their attention to these important 
topics. He particularly urged his hearers to make themselves 
acquainted with the noxious errors of Popery, and to point them 
out totheir congregations. No advice can be more reasonable, fot 
the ignorance prevalent on this subject is scarcely credible. 
The passage is as follows : : 

‘¢ But without fear of error I may urge to you, to whom ow! 
religion is dear, the importance of informing ourselves in. the 
first place, and endeavouring to inform others also, wherein the 
difference between the churches of England and Rome, ani 
wherein the danger lies. The present Bishop of Peterboroug), 
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in his Comparative View of the two Churches, has strongly 
drawn the conclusion upon the subject. If, says he, the 
Church of Rome is determined to maintain a title to which it 


has no claim, and to act as the mother and mistress of all other 


churches ; if guided, as they suppose, by the Holy Spirit, and 
thus exempt from the possibility of error, they deem it impious 
to tolerate what the spirit, as they imagine, has condemned. 
If, agreeably to these pretensions, they claim a spiritual juris~ 
diction over the members of other churches, whom they consi- 
der as deserters, and deserving of punishment, it is both our 
interest and our duty to resist demands which are dangerous, 
not to the church only, but to the state, for the one is allied to 
the other, and the king of Great Britain is to the Church of 
Rome no less a heretic and schismatic than any of his subjects, 
Aud the Bishop adds from Bellarmine, whom he calls the 
most acute, and, at the same time, the most candid among the 
controversialists of that church, * Tolerare regem hereticum 
vel infidelem, est exponere religionem evidentissimo periculo ;’ 
which shews how intimately they themselves connected politi- 
cal with religious danger. ) 

“ To the ‘ Comparative View’ I may safely refer you for 
much important information. It puts ina clear and striking 
light several points of difference between us and the Roman- 
ists, with which we ought to be acquainted; which we may 
urge to the consideration of others, and. which, when known 
and considered, must be to them also strong ground of pre- 
ference to their national church, and a reason for deprecating 
further concession. And although we have to lament that 
divisions increase among us, and that some even in the church 
appear to separate themselves from us, as of a less hallowed 
leaven than themselves; though infidelity stalks abroad, and 
utters his blasphemies more daringly than heretofore, I yet per- 
suade myself there is in this country a soundness of principle, 
areal religion, not formalism, but ex corde et animo, which 
shall stem the torrent ; and if we, the clergy, with that zeal 
to which our duty calls, that proficiency in literature to which 
we have been educated, and that candour which our Christian 
profession requires, exert our ability and our influence to resist 
the waves which beat upon our house, it shall yet stand firm 
upon the rock whereon it is founded, nor shall the storm, 
though it rage, prevail against it.” 

But the archdeacon, with a truly British spirit, has done 
what our time-serving legislators fear to do, and what would 
become them much better than pouring forth falsome praises 
on the’sworn foes of religious and civil liberty, he has shewn 
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that the same spirit of equivocation, of treachery, and of per- 
secution, prevails among the modern clergy of Rome, as among 
their predecessors. He proves to us, that their religion is ra- 
dically corrupt. And who can bring a clean thing out of an 
unclean ? 

Nor must we omit noticing the caution given to be on our 
guard aainst other foes, lest, whilst engaged with the Papists, 
and our attention wholly taken up by them, a breach in the 
defences of our Sion be made by other assailants, through 
which the Samaritans and the Edomites, Schismaties, and’ 
Idolaters, may enter, pell mell, together. No state, no king- 
dom, ever succeeded finally, which endeavoured to defend it- 
self against different foes, by purchasing the alliance of any 
of them. By such misconduct each in its turn obtains pecu- 
liar advantage, until, at last, all rush on the defenceless prey, 
with one accord. Our only safety is in resolutely fighting the 
ship all round. Let us enter into no base alliance with any 
foe. Westand on the solid basis of ancient truth, and if we 
are deserted in the contest, and the vessel must go down, she 
shall go down with her colours flying, and her mariners at their 
posts. © | 
~ Thus, whilst the public attention was occupied with the 
open attacks of Mr. Grattan, and the shabby, sneaking ma- 
nceuvre of Lord Grey, the Socinians endeavoured to carry a 
point in secret, and to begin a series of alterations which would 
finally clear the Liturgy of our Lord’s divinity. The same 
attempt had already been made in Nova Scotia, and defeated 
by the honourable exertions of Dr. Inglis. The subject is 
again to come before the House, but ere this our readers shall 
have full information, nor shall the Church be taken by sur- 
prize. We must now make room for the various communica- 
tions sent us. Some we must omit from their number, and 
our friends, we hope, will excuse what cannot be avoided. 
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At a Meeting of the Inhabitants of the Parish of St. Dunstan 
in the West, in the City of London, held in the Inquest 
Room, 2d June, 1819, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of presenting a Petition to Parliament against the 


Bill now before the House of Lords, for abrogating 


«The Declaration, against Transubstantiation,” required by 
Law of all persons bearing certain offices, and “ The De- 
claration against Transubstantiation and Popery,” required 
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of all Peers of the Realm, and Members of the House of 

Commons, before ‘they shall vote or sit in Parliament ; 

The Rev. Ricnarp Luioyp, A. M. Vicar, in the Chair § : 

The following, amongst other Resolutions, passed  unani- 

a ene 

. That the British Constitution and Government: are essen- 
tally and fundamentally Protestant, and the Protestant religion 
forms the great security of the public happiness and welfare 
of this country, as established :and secured by a'solemn na- 
tional compact at the period. of the Revolution, and by the 
Acts of the Legislature which happily settled the crown. of 
these realms upon his Majesty’s august family. 

2. That being sensible of the religious and political bles- 
sings enjoyed under the sway of the Royal House of Bruns- 
wick, and convinced that upon the maintenance of. that com- 
pact, and of those Acts of Settlement, “ the safety: of his 
Majesty’s person and government ; the continuance ofthe mo- 
narchy of England $ the preservation of the Protestant: reli- 
gion in allits integrity; the maintenance of the Churcly of 
England as by law established ; the security of the ancient and 
undoubted rights and liberties ; and the future peace and tran- 
quillity of this kingdom, do, under ‘God, entirely depend,” this 
Meeting is filled with alarm when the least attempt-is made to 
abrogate any of the laws, or subvert any of the securities, -by 
which those inestimable privileges are held. 

3. That by the wise policy of our ancestors, Roman Ca- 
tholics were excluded from bearing certain offices,’ and: from 
the Legislature and Councils of the nation, and ‘* forasmuch 
as divers good laws had been made for preventing the increase 
and danger of Popery in this kingdom, which had not had the 
desired effect by reason of the free access which Popish recu- 
sants had had to his.Majesty’s court, and by reason of the li- 
berty which of late, some of the recusants had taken to sit and 
vote in Parliament,” it was deemed necessary to pass a statute 
in the 30th year of King Charles the Second, intituled “ An 
Act for the more’ effectually preserving the king’ § person. and 
government, by disabling Papists from sitting in either House 
of Parliament,’ by which it was enacted, “ that no Peer of 
the Realm, or Member of the House of ‘Commons, should 
vote or sit in Parliament until he should take the oaths of al- 
legiance and supremacy, and make, subscribe, and ;audibly re- 
peat the declaration against Transubstantiation and Popery,” 
as set forth in the said statute. 

5. That this Meeting has been itiformed, and believes, that 
a bill has been brought into Parliament, and is now in pro- 
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gress, in’ whichi it is proposed that “ the Declaration against 
Transubstantiation,” required by the-Statute 25th Charles II., 
and the ‘¢ Declaration against Transubstantiation and Popery,” 
required by the statute 30th Charles II., shall no longer bé re- 
quired to be taken as a qualification for holding any office or 
place of trust from his Majesty, or under his authority, or for 
sitting or voting in either House of Parliament. Provided 
that nothing therein should dispense any person from taking 
the aaths of allegiance or supremacy, | 

8. That although the said declarations against Transubstan- 
tiation and Popery contain only a renunciation of.certain opi- 
nions entertained by Roman Catholics, yet they form, in the 
opinion of this Meeting, THE PRINCIPAL.TEsT by which Ro- 
man Catholics are to be’ ascertained, and without which. the 
oaths of :allegiance and supremacy are not sufficient to exclude 
Roman Catholics from Parliament, and from situations of po- 
litical: power, especially at the present time, when it is a noto- 
rious. fact that the Sovereign Pontiff, so lately as the year 1809, 
by a.solemn instruction to the prelates of his Church, com- 
manded them to distinguish between the passive oaths which 
may be taken, and the active oaths which may not. be taken, 
by the Roman Catholics of any heretical state, and declared 
that all oaths taken to the prejudice of the Church are null and 
void, 

9. That a petition be presented from this parish to the 
House of Lords, and also to the House of Commons, if ne- 
cessaty, praying that the said Bill may not pass into a law. 

10., That the Petition now read be adopted, and that these 
Resolutions, or an abridgement of them, be advertised in seven 
of the daily papers. | 

11,) That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to Mr. 
James Leadley and. Mr. John Hopkins, Churchwardens, -for 
their readiness in convening this Meeting. 

Ricwarp Lioyp, 
, Chairman. 
- 12. That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to. the 
Rev. RicHarp Lioyp, A. M. for his very able and judicious 
conduct this day in the Chair. 
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Joun HIckin, 
Vestry Clerk. 


*,* The substance of the 4th, 6th, and 7th Resolutions, is 
given in the Petition. | 


(COPY OF THE PETITION.) 
To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal ia 
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Parliament assembled. The Humble Petition of the under- 

signed Inhabitants of the Parish of St. Dunstan. in the 

West, in the City of London, — 

SHEWETH, 

1. That the British Constitution and ,Government are essen- 
tially and fundamentally Protestant, and the . Protestant. reli- 
gion forms the great. security of the public happiness and 
welfare of this country, as established and -secured by a so- 
lemn national compact at the period of the Revolution, and by 
the acts of the Legislature, which happily settled the crown 
of these realms upon his Majesty’s august family. 

2. ‘That being sensible of the religious and political bles- 
sings enjoyed under the sway of the. Royal House of Bruns- 
wick, and convinced that upon the maintenance of that. com- 
pact, and of those Acts of Settlement, . ‘‘ the safety of his 
Majesty’s, person and government ; the continuance of the 
monarchy of. England; the preservation of the Protestant re- 
ligion in all its integrity; the maintenance of the Church of 
England as by law established ; the security of the ancient 
and undoubted rights and liberties, and the. future peace. and 
tranquillity of this kingdom do, under. God, entirely depend,” 
your Lordships’ petitioners are filled with alarm when the least 
attempt is made to abrogate any of the laws, or subvert any of 
the securities by which your petitioners hold those inestimable 
privileges. | Ls 

3. That by the wise policy of our ancestors, Roman Catho- 
lics were excluded from bearing certain offices, and from. the 
Legislature and Councils of the nation, and ‘ forasmuch as 
divers good laws had been made for preventing the increase 
and danger of Popery in this kingdom, which had not had the 
desired effect by reason of the free access which Popish recu- 
sants had had to his. Majesty’s court, and by reason of the h- 
berty which, of late, some of the recusants had taken to sit 
and vote in Parliament,” it was deemed necessary to pass a sta- 
tute, in the 30th year of the reign of his Majesty King Charles 
the Second, intituled * An Act for the more effectually pre- 
serving the King’s Person and Government, by disabling. Pa- 
pists from sitting in either House of Parliament,” by which it 
was enacted, That no Peer of the Realm, or Member of the 
House of Peers, should vote or make his proxy in the House of 
Peers, or sit there during any debate : nor any Member of the 
House of Commons .vote in the House of Commons, or sit 
there during any debate, after their Speaker is chosen, until he 
should take the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and make, 
subscribe, and audibly repeat the declaration following : 
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¢ J, A. B. do solemnly and sincerely, in’ the presence of 
God, profess, testify, and declare, that Ido believe that, in the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is pot any transubstan- 
tiation of the elements of bread and wine into the body and 
‘blood of Christ, at or after the consecration thereof by any per 
son whatsoever ; and that the invocation or adoration of the 
Virgin Mary, or any other saint, and the sacrifice of the Mass, 
as they are now used in the Church of Rome, are superstitious 
‘and idolatrous. AndI do‘solemnly, in the presence of God, 
profess, testify, and declare, that I do make this declaration, 
and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary -sense of the 
‘words read unto me, as they are commonly understood by Eng- 
‘lish Protestants, without any evasion, equivocation, or mental 
reservation whatever, and without any dispensation already 
‘granted me for this purpose by the Pope, or any other authority 
“or person whatsoever, or without any hope of any such dispen- 
‘sation from any person or authority whatsoever, or without 
thinking that I am, or can be, acquitted before God or man, or 
absolved of this declaration, or any part thereof, although the 
‘Pope, or any other person or persons, or power whatsoever, 
shall dispense with, or annul the same, or declare that it was 
“null or void from the beginning.” » 7 | 
‘4. That in the Act passed forthe Union of the two King- 


- ‘doms' of England and Scotland, and in the Act passed for the 


Union of Great Britain and Ireland, provisions are. contained 
‘by which Members of each’ House of Parliament are required 
‘to make the declaration above-mentioned, and contained in the 
‘Act of the thirtieth year of his Majesty King Charles the Se- 
‘cond, previously to their sitting or voting’ in their respective 
‘Houses of Parliament. 

5, That, as your Lordships’ petitioners are’ informed, and be- 
‘lieve, a Bill has been brought into Parliament, and is now in 
progress, in which it is proposed that the declaration against 
‘Transubstantiation, by the statute twenty-fifth Charles Second, 
and the above-mentioned declaration against Transubstantiation 
and Popery, by the statute thirtieth Charles Second, shall no 
‘longer be required to be taken under the provisions of the said 
Acts of hissaid Majesty King Charles the Second, orthe said Acts 
‘of Union, or any of ‘them, or any other, as a qualification for 
bearing any office or grant, or receiving any pay, salary, fee, or 
‘wages, or holding any office or place of trust from his Majesty, 
‘or under his authority, or for sitting or voting in either House 
‘of Parliament, provided that nothing therein should dispense 
any person from taking the Oaths of Allegiance or Supre- 
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6. That, as the two Houses of Parliament, as well as the 
Privy Council and the great Offices of State, are inseparably 
connected with, and influence the whole administration of the 
Government, any measure which should have for its object the 
introduction of Roman Catholics into the great Councils of the 
nation (as your petitioners humbly apprehend will be the effect 
of this bill) would be manifestly contrary to the spirit, of the 
Bill of Rights, and might be subversive of the. great leading 
principle upon which the government of this realm was settled 
at the Revolution; and your petitioners contemplate the pas- 
sing of such a bill with great alarm, as they conceive it would 
leave the securities against the admission of Roman Catholics 
into Parliament, and places of great political trust and power, 
insufficient and unavailing; and that such a measure will be 
succeeded by the deplorable consequences against which a so- 
lemn national compact, and the most valuable Acts of our Le- 
gislature, were intended to protect for ever the Monarchy and 
subjects of this realm. 

7. That as your Lordships’ petitioners dread the effects of 
bringing into power, in a country whose constitution and go- 
vernment are essentially Protestant, those who profess and act 
under the influence of areligion which has been justly charac- 
terized as affurding * no toleration, or peace, or security, to any 
other communion,” they deprecate' the abrogation of those 
laws, or the relaxation of those securities which were thought 
necessary by our ancestors, who well knew, by painful expe- 


‘rience, the operation of that religion which the Roman Catho- 


lics themselves acknowlgdged to be always the same, and which 
appears to your petitioners to be at present in active and vigor- 
ous operation in this kingdom. 

8. That although the declarations against Transubstantiation 
and Popery contain only a renunciation of certain opinions en- 
tertained by Roman Catholics, yet your petitioners consider 
that they form THE PRINCIPAL TEST by which Roman Catholics 
are to be ascertained, and without which the Oaths of Allegi- 
ance and Supremacy are not sufficient to exclude Roman Ca- 
tholics frem Parliament, and from situations of political power, 
especially at the present time, when it is a notorious fact, that 
the sovereign pontiff, so lately as the year one thousand eight 


‘hundred and nine, by a solemn instruction to the prelates of 


his church, commanded them to distinguish between the pas- 
sive oaths which may be taken, and the active oaths which may 
not be taken by the Roman Catholics of any heretical’ state, 


and declared that all-oaths taken to the prejudice of the Church 
are null and void. : a Sree 
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Your petitioners, therefore, most humbly beseech yout 
Lordships that the said Bill may not pass intoa law. And 
your petitioners shall ever pray, &c. . 





Extract.of a Bill, intituled, An Act for abrogating the Decla- 
ration required by an Act passed in the twenty-fifth year of 
the Reign of King Charles the Second, intituled, 4n Act for 
preventing Dangers which may happen from Popish Recu- 
sants, and also the Declaration required by an Act passed in 
the thirtieth year of the Reign of his said Majesty, intituled 
An Act for the more effectually preserving the King’s Person 
and Government, by disabling Papists p Fas sitting in. either 
House of Parliament. Ordered to be printed, 25th May, 
1819, 


“¢ Whereas by an Act of Parliament passed in the twenty-fifth 
year of his Majesty King Charles the Second, intituled, An 
Act for preventing Dangers which may happeu from Popish Re- 
cusants, .all. persons that should bear any office or grant, or 
should receive any pay, salary, fee, or wages, for or by reason 
of any patent or grant from his Majesty, or his predecessors, 
or that should have any command or place of trust from or 
under his Majesty, or by his or their authority, or derived from 
him or them, within the realm of England, Dominion of 
Wales, or Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, or in his Majesty’s 
Navy, or in the several Islands of Jersey and Guernsey, are re- 
quired to take the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance at the 
times and places, and under the pains and forfeitures therein 
mentioned ; and it was thereby further enacted, that at the 
same time when the persons concerned in the Act should take 
the aforesaid oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, they should 
likewise make and subscribe the Declaration following, under 
the same penalties and forfeitures ; videlicet, 

‘I, 4. B. do declare, that I do believe there is not any 
Transubstantiation in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
or in the elements of Bread and Wine, at or after the Conse- 
cration thereof, by any person whatsoever.’ 

Which declaration is generally called The Declaration against 
Transubstantiation. 

And whereas by an act passed in the thirtieth year of the 
same reign, intituled, 4n Act for the more effectually preserving 
the King’s Person and Government, by disabling Papists from 
sitting in either House of ,Parliament, it was enacted that no 
Peer of the Realm, or Member of the House of Peers, should 
vote or make his proxy in the House of Peers, or sit there 
during any Debate, nor any member of the House of Commons 
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vote in the House of Commons, or sit there durin 
any debate after their Speaker is chosen, until he should take 
the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and make, sub- 
scribe, and audibly repeat the Declaration following :”—I, 4. B. 
do solemnly,” {as given at length in the above Petition.] 

Which Declaration is generally called The Declaration against 
Transubstantiation and Popery : ) 

And whereas in the Act passed for the Union of the two 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland, and in the Act passed 
for the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, provisions are 
contained by which Members of each House of Parliament 
are required to make the Declaration contained in the said 
Act of the thirtieth year of his said Majesty King Charles 
the Second, previously to their sitting or voting in the said 
respective Houses of Parliament : | 

ce i aes es 

And whereas the Declarations prescribed by the said Acts 
of the twenty-fifth and thirtieth years of the reign of his 
Majesty Charles the Second, contain only a renunciation of 
certain opinions entertained by Roman Catholics, which are 
merely speculative and dogmatical, and are unconnected with 
Allegiance or Civil Duty ; and the said Declarations contain 
no expression whatever of the allegiance of the person taking 
the same to his Majesty, or of his attachment to the Laws 
and Constitution of this Realm, and may therefore with 
safety, and without any inconvenience or incongruity, be 
dispensed with; and it is therefore proper and expedient to 
repeal the same: May it therefore please Your Majesty, 
that it may be enacted; and be it enacted by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
That from and after the passing of this present Act, the 
Declaration expressed_in the said Act of the twenty-fifth 
year of the reign of his said Majesty King Charles the Seconc, 
commonly called The declaration against Transubstantiation, and 
the Declaration expressed and contained in the said Act of the 
thirtieth year of the reign of his said present Majesty, 
commonly called The Declaration against Transubstantiation 
and the Invocation of Saints, shall no longer be required to be 
laken under the provisions of the said Acts of his said Majesty 
King Charles the Second, or the said Acts of Union, or any 
of them, or any other Act, as a qualification for bearing any Office 
or Grant, or receiving any pay, salary, fee, or wages, or holding 
any Office or Place of Trust from His Majesty, or under his 
authority ; or for sitting or voting in either House of Parliament. 
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Provided always, and itis hereby further enacted, That nothing 
contained in the present Act shall dispense any person or 
persons from taking the oaths of Allegiance or Supremacy, in 
conformity to any Law or Statute requiring the same to be 
taken, and now in force.” 





SPEECHES OF THE LORD CHANCELLOR AND 
THE EARL OF LIVERPOOL ON THE CATHOLIC 


CLAIMS. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR then left the woolsack to ad- 
dress their Lordships. ‘The beginning of his speech was com- 
pletely inaudible below the bar. As soon as we could catch 
the tenour of his observations, we found him commenting on 
the speech of the Earl of Donoughmore, and informing the 
house, that if the Noble Lord would tell them what plan he 
intended to propose in the Committee, and what defences he 
intended to erect for the security of the constitution, in the 
place of those which he was endeavouring to throw down, he 
for one should have no objection to grant the Noble Lord the 
committee which he required. But speaking with the preju- 
dice of an English lawyer, loving the constitution upon prin- 
ciples of law, and yet at the same time being as warm a friend 
to toleration as any man in the house, he would ask, what se- 
curity by oath could the Catholics give, which could reconcile 
the King’s supremacy in things temporal, with the Pope’s su- 
premacy in things ecclesiastical? He thought that they could 
give none ; and, entertaining such thoughts, he felt it his duty 
to call upon their Lordships to consider, what plan there was 
that parliament could adopt consistently with the safety of the 
constitution, out of all the plans which had been proposed to 
their notice since the commencement of these discussions. 
To him it appeared that hone of them were practicable; be- 
cause, if we were to believe the recorded history of the coun- 
try, from the years 1660 to 1688, it would be seen how syste- 
matically the Roman Catholics pursued the accomplishment of 
their own objects, and the destruction of the national church, 
through every obstacle and every dificuly. There might be 
some individuals who supposed that the tenets which the Ca- 
tholics held at that time: are not the tenets which they hold 
now, and who, under that supposition, deem the continuance 
of the disqualifications imposed upon them as one of the most 
scandalous .impositions that ever was inflicted on man ; but 
with those individuals he could by no means agree, inasmuch 
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as there was no proof, either direct or indirect, ‘of any change 
having’occurred in the religious principles of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. Besides, if the house looked to the sentiments which 
were avowed and expressed by the Catholic Church during the 
whole reign of Charles II.; if it looked to the hostile spirit in 
which it assailed the national church for some years previous 


to the Revolution of 1688, it would see the necessity of the , 


present disqualifications, and how strongly that necessity was 
impressed on the mind of the whole nation. At the latter of 
the two periods to which he alluded, a solemn compact was 
made between the King and people to support the Protestant 
Ascendancy—a compact which, at the same time that it ac- 


knowledged that no man could be -prosecuted on account of. 


his religious opinions, did not secure him from pains and pe- 
nalties when his religious opinions had an effect upon his poli- 
tical conduct. Under a conviction of the absolute necessity of 
securing a Protestant establishment to these kingdoms in order 
to render them free and happy, their Lordships’ ancestors had 
enacted that no King who was either himself a Catholic, or 
was married to a Catholic Princess, should ever sit upon the 
British throne. The other disqualifying laws served only as a 
part of the mechanism, if he might be allowed to use such an 
expression, of which the constitution was composed ; it was 
thought advisable to prevent Roman Catholic advisers from 
surrounding the person of the King, lest they should taint his 
mind with their pernicious counsels ; it was thought advisable 
to deny them seats in parliament, and places in the privy coun- 
cil, lest they should sow dissension in the great assemblies of 
the nation ; and in order. to provide for the fair and impartial 
administration of justice, it was thought advisable that the 
lavs should not be administered by Roman Catholic lawyers 
and judges. These regulations were, in his opinion, rendered 
absolutely necessary by the temper which the Roman Catholics 
had constantly evinced. Others, however, entertained a dif- 
ferent opinion, and contended, that as Roman Catholics had 
sat in Parliament in the 32d year of Charles II., there existed 
ho rational objection to their sitting there at present. This 
was not a fair way of putting the question ; the question was, 
whether the house, considering the events which had preceded 
the Revolution, and those which occurred in effecting it ; con- 
sidering the principles which had been asserted on the union 
with Scotland, and which had been re-asserted on the union 
with Ireland ; the question, he repeated it, was, whether the 
house would stand by that constitution, which had secured the 
Most ample personal liberty to every individual who lived under 
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‘t,:or whether they would recur to that constitution under 
which their ancestors had lived previous to these disqualifications 
being enacted. ‘ We live in times,” continued the Noble 
Lord, “ in which nothing surprises me, I should not be sur- 
prised if a north-west passage were discovered to-morrow. | 
should not be surprised if the discovery of the longitude, that 
desideratum through so many ages, should immediately follow 
the former discovery ; but if any thing could surprise me, I 
should be surprised at hearing that any man can sit in either 
house of parliament without taking the oaths which by law are 
required. Such a” proposition has, however, been seriously 
maintained ; but if any of your Lordships shall find among the 
votes of this evening the-vote of any person received, who has 
not taken the necessary oaths, you ought to impeach me for a 
dereliction of duty to yourselves and to the country.” The 
Noble Lord then said, that treating this subject as a lawyer, 
(and he was aware that a Noble Lord had said that all lawyers 
were bad politicians, though all politicians were become accom- 
plished lawyers,) (loud laughter) he must observe, that the 
language of the statute law, derived from the common law, 
was, * The Church of England is free,’’ or in other words, 
that she owes obedience to none but God, Several writers 

law had said, that when the Roman Catholic religion 
was the religion of the country, the country had contained 
men, whose valour had been the admiration of the world, 
whose talents had rendered us glorious in the eyes of other 
nations, and whose virtues would have rendered them an orna- 
ment to the proudest era of either Greek or Roman story : he 
should be the last man in the world to contradict the truth of 
this statement ; but he could not help asking after he had 
made it, whether these illustrious characters, with all their 
prowess, virtues, and talent, did or could rescue their coun- 
trymen from the slavery in which Catholicism had immersed 
them. The only answer which could be made to this question 
was, that they did not—that they could not. Lord Hale had 
said, that as the oath of allegiance, the act of homage, and 
the oath of fealty, which were all then in existence, were not 


sufficient to remind men of their duty to their sovereign, which 


they forgot in their obedience to a religion which established 
another superior to him, it was found requisite by exacting 
that paramount oath, the oath of supremacy—to give? n0; 
but to bring back and restore to the crown that power which 
had always belonged to it, by calling upon every subject to 
disclaim all obedience to the power of the Pope. — It was said 
that this advantage was derived from the policy of Henry VIII. ; 
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re denied the truth of sucha position, and mai:tained that it 
was owing to the old common law of the country, whieh, in. isk Ke 
its technical phrase, asserted the King’s supremacy in tempo- ae, 
ralibus ac spiritualibus. Locke, whose work upon this subject “Rie ee 
was and ought to be always looked up tu, exempted the Roman Ae met 
Catholics from his system of toleration, though, in so doing, f 
he imputed opinions to them which, it had been said, were so 
absurd that no man in his.senses ever could be found to pro- 
fess them. For his own part, he maintained rhat all men who 
did not profess sentiments hostile to the Protestant establish- 
ment ought to enjoy the utmost latitude of toleration which is 
consistent with the safety of the state; he therefore perfectly 
concurred with the distinguished writer who had said, that su 
tong as the Roman Catholics deny the supremacy of the King, 
so long ought the country to refuse them emancipation. He 
then alluded to a similar opinion expressed by Lord Hardwicke, 
and after commenting upon it for some time, said, that though 
it might appear unfit that he should enter into any religious 
discussions in the assembly which he was then addressing, he 
could not, after due reflection, consider it to be out of place 
to state to them very fully every ground on which the opinions 
he was then advocating were founded. He should, therefore, 
| wish to impress upon the minds of their Lordships, that it was 

an instructive lesson to preserve, not only the name, but the 
: substance of the Protestant religion. Indifference to religion 
generally led to great temporal evils, and, if for no other 
, reason, at least for this, ought the Protestant religion to be 
f supported, that it will be always a barrier against oppression, 
j and a nursing mother to liberty and freedom. Ecclesiastical 
. usurpation generally terminated in civil tyranny. {Loud cries 
7 of hear, hear, from the ministerial benches ; re-echoed also 
| from the opposition benches.] ** I say hear too,” continued 
n the Noble Lord, * for 1 wish your Lordships to hear what I say 
d now, as I shall not longbe able to address either this or any other 
id assembly.” It had heen said that by the act of union with 
ot Scotland, a church had been recognized and established which 
ch @ ‘id not acknowledge the King as its head: he wished to know 
ed how this argument applied to the case before them: the 
ng Church of Scotland, it was true, did not acknowledye the King 
0; Wm 28its superior; but then, it did not, as.the Catholics do, ac- 
ch @ knowledge another potentate, and that potentate a foreigner, 
‘to @ +S superior in its stead. ‘Supposing, however, that their Lord- 
aid @ Ships had, on the union with Ireland, planted the Roman Ca- 
J.; @ bolic religion there as the dominant religion, they would only 

have to consider for a moment, how far they would, in so 
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doing, have acted consistently with the interests of this Pro- 
testant country, and the policy on which it had usually acted, 
When the concessions on the propriety or impropriety of which 
they were then debating, were first thought of, no man ever 
dreamt of granting them without the consent of the Protestant 
part of the community, and without consulting what was due 
to their peace, and happiness, and tranquillity. All that was 
great and illustrious in the country, all the venerable names on 
both sidesof the house, had been engaged in devising securi- 
ties for the Catholics, to give, not to injure the establishment ; 
and yet was there any one of these securities that was at all 
satisfactory? Did he look at the Veto—he found it unsatis- 
factory. Did he look at the scheme of domestic nomination— 
that was as unsatisfactory as the former. The tones of his 
Lordship’s voice were again so low, that for a few moments we 
could not at all make out what he said. When next we could 
distinguish what he said, he was observing, that—looking at 
the Veto, the system of domestic nomination, and the other 
plans which had been proposed to parliament, considering how 
unsatisfactory they all were,-recollecting that it was his duty 
as u privy counsellor and a Protestant to express his sentiments 
humbly and sincerely to his Sovereign, (to whom, however, he 
owed no allegiance, if he was not a Protestant,) he could not 
help reminding their Lordships, that they would do well to 
sooth and not to disturb the feelings which had been already 
excited during the course of these discussions. He must again 
and again press upon their attention the insufficiency of all 
the securities which had been offered: it was requisite to con- 
sider it, because, as the old legal maxim says, ** What you 
have obtained with difficulty, you cannot retain without diffi- 
culty.” The privileges which the country had won by the 
Revolution of 1688, were not gained with ease, were not the 
result of a slight struggle, but were long and arduously con- 
tested. Now that they were acquired, and that the value of 
the acquisition was perfectly recognized, it behaved their 
Lordships carefully to abstain from any step whieh could bring 
them into the slightest danger. ‘The constitution, which ea- 
sured these privileges to us all, when it acknowledged the right 
of every man who acknowledged it to places of trust, power, 
and emolument, did not acknowledge the right of any map to 
them, who did not acknowledge its full authority. Before he 
quitted this part of the subject, he should wish their Lord- 
ships to consider again the nature of the constitution: there 
were indeed some, who thought that a better might be devised, 
but it was needless for him to say that he was not of thew 
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number; his persuasion arising from an attentive perusal of 
every record that had passed between the House of Commons, 
the House of Peers, and the Sovereigns, was, that the best 
security for the church and for liberty was, that the one should 
be maintained by the authority of the state, and the other by a 
toleration as free as is consistent with the safety of the commu- 
nity. If he were a supporter of the Catholic Claims, he should 
be sorry to urge any argument in favour of them, which was 
derived from the numbers of those who urgedthem. If their 
numbers were great, that was no argument to concede them if 
they were unfounded ; if their numbers were small, no argu- 
ment to refuse them if they were just. He had looked upon 
this subject with all the anxiety which it demanded ; and in 
his investigations had found that, though certain canons, as ad- 
verse to the spirit of religion as they were to the temper of the 
times, had been renounced by individuals, they had not been 
renounced by the Church of Rome. Our ancestors had always 
connected together the idea of Popery and slavery, and he 
could not look upon them without viewing them in a similat 
light. Entertaining, therefore, the sentiments which he most 
conscientiously did on this subject, he should be guilty of aban- 
doning his duty to the constitation, if he did not give his de- 
cided vote against the noble Lord’s motion, and resist any con- 
cession to the Roman Catholics, while the Church of Rome 
had not renounced the principles which occasioned the laws of 
which they now complained. When they would renounce those 
principles, he should be for conceding every possible boon to 
them ; but now he most conscientiously opposed every con- 
cession. He saw nothing to induce him to believe that the 
Roman Catholics were changed, and therefore he never could 
give way to their pretensions or claims. 

The Earl of LIVERPOOL began by observing, that it was 
evident that the friends of the Catholics now claimed for them 
free adinission into all offices of state and trust, in the same 
degree that the Protestants enjoyed those privileges. If any 
subordinate plan of concession, if any separate and specific re- 
medy fur any particular grievance, had been brought forward, 
it might become the house to entertain the discussion ; but 
when it was asked to concede every thing, to grant all privileges 
of whatsoever nature, to the Catholics, he did trust that the 
house would not suffer itself to be deluded by any arguments, 
however specious, to enter upon an enquiry, the very principle 
of which was unconstitutional. ‘The Catholics, it was true, 
were excluded from parliament, and from certain offices of 
trust and dignity ; yet it must be recollected, that when, in 
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1813, a bill for their relief had been brought into the other 
house, and an honourable person, now a member cf their lord- 
ships’ house, (Lord Colchester) had proposed a clause making 
them generally eligible to office, with some few exceptions, the 
bill was immediately withdrawn ; and by whom? By the 
friends of the Catholics themselves. (hear.) Was he not, 
therefore, justified in saying, that their great object must be 
something different than the mere attainment of those few situ- 
ations from which they were at present excluded? He agreed 
entirely with those who had argued that the government was 
substantially protestant, that it was so pronounced’ by the act 

of settlement, and that many statutes, both before and after 
the revolution, were expressly founded on the principle of ex- 
cluding Papists. The governing principle at the Revolution 
was a connexion of church and state. ‘The country had, at 
that time, the experience of two. great convulsions ; one in 
which the Puritans had overturned at once the monarchy and 
the church ; the other at a subsequent period, where the mo- 
narch had almost subverted the church, and completely sub- 
verted his own throne, by means of the doctrines and practice 
of Popery. With these examples before their eyes, our 
ancestors had wisely adopted the principle, that the connexion 
of achurch and a limited monarchy were absolutely essential 
to the existence of civil liberty and of constitutional govern- 
ment. And in deciding the question that the king must be 
protestant, they had also decided that the government must be 

rotestant likewise. Upon what principle, he would ask, could 
it be argued, that it was necessary to maintain the protestant 
character of the crown, and yet that it was a matter of indif- 
ference what advisers the crown should have? The noble 
lord had asked at what point our concessions should stop? 
Certainly this would be a fair question, if the business was one 
merely of degree or expediency ; but as he (Lord Liverpool) 
understood it, it was a question of principle, whether the go- 
verninent, as by law established, could be otherwise than pro- 
testant? Suppose the claims of the Catholics, and of all 
dissenters, were granted to the fullest extent; suppose a gene- 
ral establishment of equal rights, and that peers, commoners, 
pr ivy-counsellors, and judges, were of any or all religions ; 
if, under such circumstances, a king should happen to be con- 
scientiously Catholic, would such a Parliament or Council, of 
ought it to show any anxiety, to enforce against. the sovereig A 
those laws which absolve the people from their allegiance to & 
Catholic ruler ? Could they, or ought they, in strict duty and 
consistency, to advise the dethronement of a monarch, because 
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he was a dissenter, like many of themselves? Was it fit, 
then, that the advisers of the crown should be Catholics ? 
When the very acts of parliament that had adopted and en- 
forced the hereditary principle, had directed, that even that 
principle should be broken through, rather than the king should 
be a Catholic, how could it be said, that the law contemplated 
or allowed Catholic advisers ? It was said, indeed, that the 
times were changed, and that the exclusive principle, however 
useful formerly, was no longer requisite. But who was so pro- 
foundly versed in the signs of the times as to predict positively 
what would or would not happen after a long lapse of years ? 
He would ask, whether thirty, or even twenty years before- 
hand, any one could have been bold enough, or sagacious 
enough, to foretel the overthrow of a long-established monar- 
chy by the Puritans ; whether at the restoration of Charles IL, 
any one could have foreseen the overthrow of James, in conse- 
quence of his adherence to Popery? Jt was from observation 
of these two events, that our ancestors had laid down those 
principles by which the country had enjoyed more civil liberty 
and happiness than any other country on the face of the globe. 
Still, if these principles were in themselves unjust, he should 
be the last person to desire their preservation ; but he must con- 
fess that he saw nothing unjust in them. If one party should 
givea qualified, another an unqualified allegiance to the sove- 
reign, there was no injustice in preferring the second to the 
first. All who dissented from the government in church and 
state, placed themselves in a state of exclusion, with this dis- 
tinction, that with the mass of dissenters, there was merely a 
negation of the supreme power of the crown in ecclesiastical 
matters ; with Catholics there was the acknowledgment of a 
supremacy above that of the monarch. _ If, therefore, the Ca- 
tholic came and asked for equal_rights, there was no unfairness 
in saying to him, ‘ You do not come on equal conditions with 
the Protestant subjects of the realm.” The Quakers, a body 
equally exemplary for their moral demeanour and loyal senti- 
ments, the non-jurors of a preceding reign, a class of consci- 
entious and pious persons, were, and had been, excluded, be- 
cause they did not, and do not give that unqualified assent to 
that system of church and state, which the law had pronounced 
to be essential to our liberties. It was not true, as had been 
asserted, that the Church of Rome exercised no power except 
i matters purely ecclesiastical. It was true that it did not 


pretend to temporal jurisdiction as such ; but, at the same 
time, the objects under its controul did, in fact, concern al- 
most all that was temporal as wellas spiritual, in human af- 
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fairs: he alluded particularly to marriages, divorces, wills, and 
deeds of that nature. The principle of auricular confession, 
coupled with absolution, was alone a supremacy greater than 
any that ever belonged to any class of sovereigns. If the ex- 
elusion of the Catholics related to matters of property, he 
would be the first to disavow and abolish it ; but it was a ques- 
tion of political power, and not of property: and he felt that 
he stood upon an immoveable foundation, and a principle of 
the soundest distinction, when he said, that if the Protestant 
throne, the Protestant law, and Protestant constitution, were to 
be upheld, it was indispensable that their guardians should be 
persons who acknowledged, in all its force, the truth and im- 
portance of the Protestant union of Church and State.. The 
noble Earl then argued, that the concession would not operate 
to allay animosities in Ireland, and that the great mass of the 
people would not be affected by it in the smallest degree. 


oe | oe 


To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
Sir, 

The friends of the Protestant Establishment of this king- 
dom must have beheld with astonishment the motion of Earl 
Grey for repealing the Declarations against Transubstantiation, 
and the invocation of Saints. ‘The late negative put upon the 
attempt to obtain the direct concession of the Catholic Claims 
ought, } should think, to have occasioned some little feeling of 
reluctance in a British nobleman, at descending to subterfuge 
and trick, to procure that concession in an imdirect manner. 
Those declarations are the only test by which we ean prove a 
Papist. Repeal them, and there is no bar to their admission 
to seats in Parliament, or any office under the crown, The 
cath of supremacy is not a bar to such admission. This 
vath was first taken in the reign of Henry VIIL, and till the 
reign of Charles JI. Papists continued to sit in Parliament, and 
to take the oaths. If it is, therefore, necessary to the safety of 
the Protestant Establishment, that Papists should be excluded 
from the Legislature, these declarations must not be repealed. » 

A writer in the New Times of the 7th instant has attempted 
to persuade his readers, that “nine persons out of ten, who 
take the oath, have not waded deep enough in polemical divi- 
nity, to. be fully satisfied that what they swear is true.” That 
is, that nine-tenths of both Houses of Parliament have incurred 
the sin of perjury. I should pay. a very poor compliment to 
this writer's sense, if F said l thought he believed the assertiot 
when he made it. His aim, it is evident, is to alaruv the 
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minds of timid Protestants, and to frighten them into an aban- 
donment of their rights, by the fear of incurring the guilt of 
such an heinous sin as false swearing. A man has no need to 
«© wade deep in polemical divinity,” to convince himself that 
the doctrines of transubstantiation and invocation of saints 
aré BLASPHEMOUS and 1DOLATroUs. The idea that we de- 
vour the Bopy and BLoop of Gop, (which is what the Roman- 
ists affirm) in the elements of the Sacrament, is certainly the 
former ; and the worship of Saints, and of the Virgin, the 
invoking them as mediators, when we are told, expressly, that 
there is but “‘ oNE mediator between God and man, Christ Je- 
sus,” is, as certainly, the latter. Every sincere Protestant, 
who knows the groundworks of his religion, who has paid but 
the slightest attention to the Scripture Doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and who is able to * give a reason for the faith that is in 
him,” can, with a very safe conscience, take the declarations in 
question. In saying they cannot, this writer attributes less 
knowledge to the members of Parliament, than is possessed by 
many a lad educated in the meanest schools in the country. 
And should the Legislature consent to abrogate this declara- 
tion, what are we to think of those members who can confess 
that they have repeatedly taken it, without having satisfied 
themselves of its truth? Firmly convinced as I am of the 
perfect propriety of the declaration, I have no hesitation in 
afirming that any member who took and subscribed it, when 
in any doubt on the subject, was guilty of a heinous offence 
against the laws of morality, and could not have paid the 
slightest attention to the scriptural doctrines on the subject. 
This same writer is also very much hurt at the idea of our 
calling the “* Emperor of Austria, the Kings of France, Spain, 
Bavaria, &c. idolaters.” And he asks, ** What should we 
think if the members of the Chambers of Peers and Deputies 
in France were required to swear, that the English were all 
heretics, and that any'man who maintained the opinions of the 
Church of England, was an enemy to Christianity ?”” We 
might as well be shocked at the idea of calling the Sultan of 
Persia, or the Ottoman Porte, or the Emperor of China, ido- 
laters. Trath is truth, and is not to be disguised or perverted 
out of compliment to crowned heads. Besides, asthe measure 
is one that was adopted for our own security,and has no refe- 
rence either to the conduct or opinions of these monarchs ; more- 
over, as it has stood on our statute books, and has been. taken 
by all our members of parliament for-nearly a century and a 
half, without any offence being taken at it, I really think the 
alarm expressed on this head affectedly ridiculous. And with 
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respect to the second branch of the question, we know that 
Catholics think us ‘* heretics” and “ enemies of Christianity,” 
and that their priests ‘‘swear” we are so. Moreover, they 
will not even allow us to be a Church at all, and exclude us 
from all hope of salvation. Why, then, are we to refrain from 
expressing what must be the conscientious opinion of every 
sincere Protestant, on the doctrines of Popery? 

I hope, Sir, that the Right Reverend the Bench of Bishops, 
and the Clergy throughout the country, will use their utmost 
endeavours to enlighten the people upon the subject of the Ca- 
tholic Claims. And that petitions from every part-of the em- 
pire will express their sense of the conduct of the men who 
can thus persist in urging further concessions in opposition to 
the united voice of Parliament and the nation. 

For the present session the bill is-lost. But it will be re- 
newed in another. The enemies to the Protestant Establish- 
ment sleep not, nor will they be at rest till they have pulled 
down every pillar which supports it. How important, then, is 
the duty of every guardian of that establishment ; and how 
necessary it is, not to relax our efforts to expose the artifices of 
its enemies ; and to strengthen the resolves of its friends. 

W.C. L. 

Leeds. 





POPERY UNMASKED, IN A LETTER TO HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, ON THE IM- 
VOLICY OF MAKING ANY FARTHER POLITICAL 
CONCESSIONS TO THE PAPISTS OF THE UNITED 
EMPIRE. 





High diddle-diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The Pope jump’d over the moon ; 

Old N—r—r laugh’d to see such a hoax, 
But C—x—n _ he swallowed the spoon ! 





Ar a period when the established religion of this great and 
United Empire is, by an extraordinary species of Jesuitical al- 
chymy, transmuted into an engine for carrying into realization 
Papistical claims, and when a grey-headed political jobber 
dares to utter, in his place in the House of Commons, ‘Joose 
and aggravated epistolary communications against the dignified 
and enlightened guardians and heads of that religion, for the 
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purpose of aiding and abetting a question within a few days of 
heing discussed, which question, if carried, must eventually be 
followed up by the dissolution of both Church and State, it 
hecomes the bounden duty of every man in this country, nota 
Papist, a conspirator, or an idiot, to use his best exertions in 
stemming a torrent which, if not timely checked, threatens, at 
no distant period, to overflow and devastate this flourishing 
and beautiful country—let me earnestly beseech my Protestant 
brethren deeply to consider what they are engaged in, let them 
study and reflect on Popish doctrines and Catholic actions, and 
then judge for themselves, whether in principle or practice, the 
Popish priest of 1611 differs, in any respect, from the same 
pious character in 1819, except in greater duplicity and a more 
deadly enmity tothe Protestant Establishment. Let me invoke 
the clerical members of this establishment to shake off the 
lethargy that oppresses them, to rally in defence of their vene- 
rable and dignified bishops, who are now become the objects 
of attack, from an infuriate and disappointed band of Opposi- 
tionists ; regardless of the constitution or the liturgy of their 
country—let me implore them sedulously to exert themselves, 
both from the pulpit and in their respective parishes, to ex- 
plain the doctrines, principles, and practices of that ridiculous 
and horrible religion, at present advocated, cherished, and sup- 
ported, to the destruction of their own, and to the eternal de- 
gradation of their characters by (and | colour with indignation 
when I write it) many of our own sacred community: that 
some Protestants, through motives of personal interest, oppo- 
sition to ministry, or foolish expectations of obtaining popu- 
larity, should have been induced to sign a late municipal re- 
quisition in this country, and to attend a meeting improvidently 
convened, illegally assembled, and tumultuously dissolved, [ 
aim not much surprised at, because, on reading over the list of 
Roman Protestant names, I saw amongst them, and because 
to my own knowledge, a considerable part of the petitioners 
being men engaged in business, were under a necessity of pub- 
licly professing what they privately abhorred, td preserve their 
fortunes unimpaired, and possibly their persons from assassi- 
nation ; but when I beheld the signatures of some of my cle- 
rical brethren, no terms can express what my feelings of indig- 
nation were at their apostacy, and almost perjury.—The ques- 
tion has been, for the present, disposed of in the House of 
Commons; owing to some extraordinary misconception on the 
part of the opposers of emancipation, that the debate would 
have been adjourned until the following evening, I find that 
their Jesuitical advocates, with the cunning and duplicity that 
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distinguish the order, pressed on a division, and the majority, 
although a small one, I thank Almighty God, was sufficient to 
defeat an attempt pregnant with the misery and desolation of 
my country. 

I have been induced to address this letter to your Royal 
Highness, for two reasons—first, from the superiority of your 
rank, I think your name may acquire for it that attention which 
any merit inherent in itself might not obtain ; and secondly, 
as your Royal Highness is, from station, though certainly not 
from talents, the principal individual of that blessed body of 
patriots, who are ever, and on every question, right or wrong, 
the determined opposers of your Royal Brother’s Government, 
and of your august and afflicted parent’s wishes, solemnly and 
frequently expressed, before Almighty God, in his wisdom and 
mercy, visited him with infirmity, possibly to prevent his be- 
holding a son, in concert with his direful enemies, endeavour- 
ing to force his conscience on a question so dreadfully hostile 
to his pious feelings, that it is a fact well known to many, he 
blessed the visitation which deprived him of his sight as the 
means, under providence, of for ever closing his eyes upon 
Lord G lle, so deadly was the horror he entertained of 
that man and his party, since the insidious attempt they made 
upon his royal confidence at the period they introduced a branch 
of this Popish Emancipation Bill into the House of Commons 
in that memorable year when, under the ludicrous appellation 
of “ Allthe Talents,” they so grossly mismanaged the affairs 
of the British Empire. 

Your Royal Highness cannot seriously flatter yourself with 
the most faint expectation that even supposing both Houses of 
Parliament passed the Emancipation Bill, that your august 
Brother would, or indeed could, sanction the measure by his 
assent. He is at present directing the affairs of this great and 
prosperous empire in the name and on the behalf of your suf- 
fering and royal parent, and his Royal Highness’s character 
for filial piety and undeviating integrity is too generally known 
to occasion the slightest degree of alarm that he would, in 
trampling on his father’s religious scruples, violate the spirit 
and the letter of the Coronation Oath! No, Sir, before Pa- 
pists can be emancipated, there must be a demise of the 
Crown, the Coronation Oath must be altered, the Act of Set- 
tlement, and Bill of Rights must be repealed, the Corporation 
and Test Acts abolished ; the form and frame of our vene- 
rated Constitution dissolved, then Papists may be put ona 
level with Protestants, and not until then. But there is no 
cause for apprehension ; Parliament will never commit an act 
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of political suicide ; it will do its duty, and I look forward 
with hope and confidence tothe result of the debate in the 
House of Lords as likely to prove, by a great and decided ma- 
jority,* what little chance the Popish faction, their Protestant 
advocates, and your Royal Highness, have, of ever seeing ido- 
latry the established religion of this part of the Empire. 

For the information of your Royal Highness and your friends, 
who either may have had no relish for studying the doctrines, 
or no time for investigating the articles of this monstrous, ri- 
dieulous, and dangerous religion, I shall briefly enumerate the 
chief of them, and class them, as they may be directly con- 
trary to scripture or not, according to or authorised by it. 

As to the historical transactions emanating from these prin- 
ciples, | am convinced your Royal Highness is too well ac- 
quainted with the horrible and bloodstained tragedies that have 
heen acted upon the great theatre of Europe, wherever and 
whenever these intolerant and bigotted idolaters had political 
power, to render it necessary for me to enlarge much on this 
branch of the subject ; but it appears, from the testimony of 
different writers, that none of the doctrines of the Romish 
Church existed previous to the eleventh century, except the 
idolatrous worship of images, sanctioned by the Seventh Ge- 
neral Council, 784,A. D. From the year 1073, we may fairly 
date the origin of this extraordinary farrago of cruelty and 
monstrous imptety. At that period of universal gloom, men- 
tal darkness, and superstition, a hypocritical bigot, called Hil- 
debrand, a deep, designing Monk, who assumed the Popedom, 
under the name of Gregory the Seventh, taking advantage of 
the unpopularity of the Emperor Henry the Fourth, first hy- 
pocritically solicited his imperial consent to his being crowned, 
following the example of all his predecessors in the papal 
chair, but not long afterwards, he privately stimulated some 
prelates to refuse the royal investiture for the first time, deny- 
ing the Emperor’s right to interfere im matters of religion. 
Henry, in consequence, retained itn his hands the estates be- 


longing to their prelacies, until the bishops should acknowledge 


his supremacy, which never had been before disputed. This 
was all the cunning Hildebrand wanted ; for he then imperi- 
ously commanded the Emperor to let them enter upon their 
possessions, prohibited him from giving the investiture, by the 
Crozier and Ring, and the Bishops from applying for it; in 
short, threw off his allegiance, denied his supremacy, first ex- 


* Thank God the result has been as I had expected. 
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communicated, and then deposed this sovereign. Henry, in 
turn, deposed Gregory, and set up an Antipope in his place ; 
but being at length abandoned by his superstitious subjects, 
he was compelled to humble himself before the haughty Pon- 
tiff, and personally to beg his pardon in the Castle of Canosa, 
with all the humiliating ceremonies of the ancient public pe- 
nance. Thus, with the resignation of the imperial supre- 
macy, commenced all those horrible conspiracies, massacres, 
and assassinations, which have so long deluged Europe in 
blood ; and with this infamous Monkish bigot originated a 
new system of religion, the consequence of which was, that 
within little more than a century, eight Emperors were excom- 
municated, and some of them (one even of our kings, Jobin,) 
deposed. | , | 

Gregory, before his death, attempted to usurp a supremacy 
in King William the First’s reign ; but he was too resolute a 
prince to yield one particle of his prerogatives : he would not 
suffer his clergy to acknowledge any Pope without his permis- 
sion, nor to receive even any letters or instruments from the 
See of Rome ; it was high treason at common Jaw to acknow- 
ledge any fureign jurisdiction whatsoever ; and in the reign of 
Edward the First, a person was adjudged guilty of high trea- 
son, for having produced a papal bull of excommunication 
against another, and was sentenced to be hanged. Sir Ed- 
ward Coke observes, this was by the ancient common law of 
England. In the nineteenth year of the reign of Edward the 
First, the Archbishop of York presented a Clerk to a benefice 
under a papal bull ; in consequence of which contempt of the 
king’s prerogative, all the lands of his bishopric were seized, 
and retained during his life ; and Sir Edward Coke again ob- 
serves, this was by judgment of common law before any sta- 
tute or act of parliament was made in that case; and yet those 
lying, hypocritical priests would wish to persuade our poor 

ulled Protestants, that supremacy was settled, by a lease of 
lives, renewable for ever, on their Pope and his Church, at the 
first birth of Christianity. 

Pope Gregory the First, (from his piety and learning sur- 
named the Great) was so perfectly convinced that no person 
could be raised to the Pontificate without the imperial sanc- 
tion, that after his election he wrote to the Emperor Mauritius, 
and besought him to annul it, being anxious to enjoy a private 
life, and so complete a supremacy did the Emperors enjoy 10 
the Church, previous to the Pontificate of Gregory the Se- 
venth, that we are told, even by Pope Gelasius himself, that 
they would not confirm the election of any Pontiff, until he 
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had given a public profession of his faith, in order to preveut 
schism from taking place in the Church. I should be glad tu 
hear how any of their titular lordships, even assisted by the 
great medical compounder of Popish nostrums in the Catholic 
synod, can get their favorites, infallibility and supremacy, out of 
this historical scrape. 3 

When the Grecian Emperors lost the sovereignty of Italy by 
the treason of the bishop of Rome, we are informed from his- 
tory that Charlemagne and his successors, from the year 773, 
enjoyed the same supremacy that the Roman and Eastern Em- 
perors did, and that even soon after the election of Charle- 
magne, the power of ratifying or annulling the election of 
Popes and bishops was confirmed to them by a council held at 
the Lateran by Pope Adrian, and yet in the teeth of these re- 
corded and well-attested facts, we have beheld a presumptuous 
Popish Doctor, in their Catholic Parliament, within seven 
years past, constituting himself the accredited representative 
of the sentiments of his order, daring to utter (speaking of 
the Papal supremacy) ‘* No Layman, no Protestant, but above 
all, no English Parliament, ought to be allowed profanely to 
interfere with the Church; that right alone belongs to the 
Pope, with whom it was placed at the first birth of Christianity, 
and where only it can safely rest, or be legitimately exercised,” 
although this supremacy has been almost extinguished even in 
every Roman Catholic Country in Europe, and the- English 
journals, within three weeks past, have reported that the Em- 
peror of Austria was at this moment, or had been very lately, 
terrifying his Jesuitical Holiness out of his life by demanding 
a Concordat in his very palace. 

“ Sic transit gloria mundi,” which I remember was translated 
by a good-natured gownsman of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
when I had the honor of being a member of that liberal, en- 
lightened, and loyal University, and who, like some of the 
Popish orators of the present day, had more money than 
brains, on being asked by some Cockney friend what these 
words signified, which were written on one of the clocks, be- 
ing rather puzzled, and yet ashamed to plead ignorance, boldly 
dashed off, as the Doctor might at the Catholic Board,‘ Sic 
transit,”’. Transit lies sick, and “ gloria mundi,” finished the 
clock, How would Drst Troy and Milner explainthem now as 
relating to papal supremacy, except in Ireland’? 

_In the reign of king Henry the First, that proud and arrogant 
bigot, Archbishop Anselm, induced his sovereign to receive ho- 
mage from the bishops for their temporalities only, instead of 


investing them by the Ring and Crozier, as universally prac- 
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tised by all Christian Princes before Gregory the Seventh’s 
time, and about a century afterwards king John, in order to 
obtain the Pope’s assistance against his discontented Barons, 
was induced to resign, by a charter, to all the monasteries and 
cathedrals in the kingdom, the free right of electing their 
prelates, whether abbots or bishops, reserving only to the 
crown the custody of the temporalities during the vacancy— 
the form of granting a license to elect (on refusal whereof the 
electors might proceed without it) and the right of approba- 
tion afterwards, which was not to be denied without a reason- 
able and lawful cause. This grant was expressly recognized 
and confirmed in king John’s Magna Charta, and was again 
established by statute 25th Edward the Third ; and I think 
this historical fact alone is sufficient to prove at what period 
supremacy was allowed to the papal chair in England, and that 
it was not at the first birth of Christianity, where only it can 
rest, or be legitimately exercised, as so falsely asserted by the 
eminent Popish Doctor above-mentioned. 

During the blood-stained interval that elapsed between the 
Pontificate of Gregory the Seventh, and that of Pius the 
Fourth, embracing a period of more than four hundred years, so 
many monstrous errors and idolatrous practices had crept into 
the Church, that the latter Pontiff found it would be necessary 
either to enlarge his rule of faith or abolish these corruptions. 
On one side were enlargement of creed, with a certain reten- 
tion of profit, and eventually of power ; on the other excision 
of errors, and a resumption of the pure doctrines of Christia- 
nity, with a great falling off as to profit, and little chance of 
power. The infallible Pius did not hesitate long ; he sacri- 
ficed his God on the altar of his insatiable avarice and ambi- 
tion ; he altered the religion of his crucified Saviour, and, 
blessing the corruptions that degraded his Church, presiding 
at the Council Board at Trent, he denied the validity of the 
apostolic and primitive doctrines, and, through the medium of 
the Apocrypha and oral tradition, he built upon the defaced 
and mutilated fragments of the Christian, the present Popish, 
fanatical, and impious religion. : 

From the favorite doctrines of the Popish creed, which are 
not supported or warranted by scripture, I select the few fol- 
lowing, viz.—That the Church of Rome is the mother and 
mistress of all Churches, which is an article of Pope Pius the 
Fourth’s creed, and which I challenge them to prove there 18 
the slightest foundation for ; on the contrary, Jerusalem was 
undoubtedly the first Christian Church, and from her all the 
Christian Churches have been derived ; and that the Roman 8 
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not, nor ever was considered so, is proved by this fact, that al- 
most the entire of the Christian Church does at this day, and 
ever did, deny that she had, or has any authority or supremacy 
over them. Nor is there one word in any part of scripture to 
authorize this presumptuous article. As to the supremacy of 
their Popes, as successors of St. Peter, there is not the least 
mention of it in scripture, and Pope Pius the Second, previous 
to his Pontificate, expressly said that before the Council of 
Nice, little respect was paid to the Roman Church, a clear 
proof that by the primitive Christians the Bishop of Rome 
was not considered the supreme pastor and visible head of the 
whole Christian Church ; for is it likely that such an assump- 
tion should be credited, before the Council of Nice, and yet 
so little respect should be paid to either its supremacy or infal- 
libility ; so far from scripture authorizing it, St. Paul, in a 
long epistle to the Roman Church, takes not the least notice 
of this supremacy, or makes the slightest mention of it, and I 
defy them to prove out of the history of the Acts and Epistles 
of the Apostles, that St. Peter was acknowledged by them as 
superior in any respect ; but, on the contrary, St. Paul, on 
different occasions, declares himself equal to the chiefest apos- 
tles, even to St. Peter himself. ‘Their claim to the infallibility 
of their church is equally unfounded and ridiculous, for they 
can prove the right neither by Scripture nor miracles, at least 
by such miracles as are attested ; for they cannot hope to cram 
down our throats a belief of their legends, which the most en- 
lightened amongst themselves give no credit to; and every 
claim to infallibility, without miracle, whether in individuals, 

churches, or councils, is nothing but enthusiasm, It is uni- 

versally credited, that our blessed Saviour and his Apestles 

were infallible in the promulgation of the Christian faith, and 

their infallibility was proved by miracles ; and that such should 
be the case, was necessary at first, in order to verify and secure 
the true faith; but their doctrine being once established and 
transmitted to us in the Holy Scriptures, written by the apos- 
tles and evangelists, there was no necessity for the continua- 
tion of infallibility, and no proof that it existed in any of the 
heads or pastors of the church in the ages which followed the 
apostles, miracles having ceased ; besides, supposing such a 

claim could ever appear to be established, which I utterly deny, 
shall I be called heretical if I enquire by what measure of faith 

or good works this infallibility was parcelled out amongst two, 

and sometimes three Popes, that history informs us at different 
times existed together, or how the contradictory practices and 
declarations of these clerical heroes are to be supported and 
accounted for. For instance, Gregory the Great declared that 
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he revered the four first general councils as much as he did the 
four books of the holy gospel, because on these, as on a square 
stone, the standard of the holy faith ariseth, and the rule of 
every man’s life and actions consists ; so that whosoever does 
not hold this solid ground, although he appears a stone, yet 
lies out of the building ; and on these four first general coun- 
cils is the true Protestant religion founded and established, it 
being enacted, by the First of Elizabeth, that they should be 
the standard of the christian faith in England, the doctrines of 
which are consonant to the pure principles of the apostolic re- 
ligion. Yet the worthy founder of the Popish Church declares 
Gregory the Great a fool, and his (which was the Apostle’s) 
rule of faith imperfect and absurd. 

Yet we are, forsooth, to believe these papal oppositionists as 
infallible as we have found their parliamentary friends to be— 
indeed, their claim to inspiration I should suppose about equal, 
when I reflect upon the innumerable false and dismal prophe- 
cies of the latter for several years past ; but as to their mira- 
cles no doubt can be entertained, but * All the Talents” beat 
both Popes and Charles, the Dublin Ventriloquist, hollow. I 
could adduce similar instances of Pontifical consistency, more 
than would fill the Protestant columns in their pay, but I think 
in a case of this kind one instance as good as a thousand. 
However, I cannot pass over the re-establishment of that 
blood-thirsty, infamous order, the Jesuits, abolished by a for- 
mer infallible Pope, and recollect, proscribed by every eountry 
in Europe ; yet again, at this present moment, brought into 
action by the reigning, also infallible, Pontiff, cherished and 
patronized in the very heart of the British Empire ; and in the 
bosom of this part of the Union in particular, even by Pro- 
testants. (To be continued.) 





CONFESSING. 


A certain priest in Erin’s West, 
With heavy, shriving care opprest, 
Resolv’d to ease his work distressing, 
By thus arranging those confessing : 
On Monday, aided by his friars, 

He purpos’d hearing all the liars ; 
On Tucsday done with truth despisers, 
He summoned all the sordid misers: 

On Wednesday those who deal in slander, 
Thursday for libertine and pander. 

Friday for youths of bad repute, 

And Saturday for Prostitute. 

Whilst all this prudent plan commended, 
He gain’d his point. for none attended. 
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